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The water colours of Hitter on show in the Palazzo Vecchto, in a special 
section of the exhibition of art works recovered by Rodolfo SMero. 
should not be seen as a profanatiott of the collection of masterpieces to* 
ken awOv by the Nazis, often by the direct order of the Fihhrer, Nor should 
the exhibition of this series of 'postcards* by a modest Sunday painter who 
wis destined to commit the most dreadful crimes against humanity in 
any way offend the values being celebrated this year in Florence on the oc- 
casion of the fortieth anniversary of the liberation of the city from the 
Sazi-fascists. On the contrary, the exhibition of Hitler's paintings forms 
part of the homage being paid to Siviero who t on receiving them from 
Martin Horntann's wife, brought them to Florence with the idea of exhibi- 
ting them. 

The water colours, apart from exciting an understandable curiosity, can 
offer food for thought. The introductory essay by Bnzo Coltotti offers so* 
me stimulating thoughts both on the aesthetics of Naziism directed to* 
wardy the search far the elasii<i*m identified with the race ideal (as wo 
in the iMttcellotii Discobolus), and on the personal tastes at Hitter, oh\es* 
sed, as can he seen from his Ihinal scries of views* by a sort of mania for 
the exact reproduction fn>m life. 

ttfstly, we have the opportunity to reflect on Nazi politics regarding the ac* 
quisitan or. more brutally, the theft and plunder of the artistic patrimony 
of /: uro\H*. 

Rodolfo Siviero set himself against this plundering with results which 
may today be seen here in the Palazzo Veechio. And the presence of 
fiitlcr's painting? is a symbol of the defeat of Xaziism* not the Herman 
people as such-which t in memory of Si\*iero\ wt are celebrating today 
along with the reavquisition of freedom. 

Giorgio Morales 
Alderman loi 
Cultural Activities 
Commit: tii Firt-u/e 



The exhibition of Hitler's water colours is at once difficult and stimuli 
tin& St is presented by the Comunc di Firciw along with the wwks of art 
taken away by the Nazis during a decade of cultural rapport with Italy, 
and later recovered hy Rodotfo Sivierv in Germany at the end of the war* 
Both the difficulty and the stimulus to a necessary critical investigation of 
\M$ exhibition lie in the painter himself, in the particular historical epoch 
during which they were painted, and in all the historical and political int* 
plications that the poiflier^though ml as surfecreated and left in our con* 
linent and elsewhere. 

Many studies have been written about the special rapport between inter 
preters of history and of painting, or better still of 'the concept of beauty. 
From Charles X of Sweden who, in his raids on Poland, between one bat- 
tic and another took possession of the entire patrimony of Renaissance 
manuscripts and classical texts from the royal library of the Jagelhmidi at 
Cracow, to Napoleon in his military>arttsttc campaigns in Italy and l:gypf t 
to the great Ottoman Sultans in their raids on Persia* there was always 
and ever a particular rapport of conflicting admiration and envy for what 
the people they oppressed had been able to create and offer in the field of 
art to their conqucrerx 

As regards the personality of Hitler in this context, a reading of the essays 
of Colhlti and Mariam provide* a valuable contribution to the understate 
ding of the painters character and of the particular historical epoch in 
which he worked. 

Claudio dc Polo 
Prirsidcni 
l-niictli Almiiri Udiiiicc 



Blood and water colours 



The water colours of Hitler fall undeniably into she category of genre 
ptiituhtgs* This is evident from the technique used* Water colour is a sin- 
gular technique, at owe ingenuous and refined, and strongly associated 
with the amateur and the academic It predetermines and limits the pur- 
pose and scope of the work to be executed, in Hitler's case it is evident 
above all in the choice of subject repeatedly executed with maniacal ob- 
Stssiveness and neatness. Tttey are all views, urban landscapes with the 
occasional awkivardly drawn figure passing in front of a background do* 
minated by monuments reproduced with irreproachable accuracy. 
Hitler's water colours ore an illuminating and coherent preface to the of ft* 
ciat painting of the Ttrird Reich to be established oirr twenty years later. 
We say this in view of the what came out for example, for the exhibition 
entitled 'An under the Tttird Reich*documents of oppression* held at the 
Frankfurter Kunstverein in 1974* 

Painting during the Nazi era was not only inspired by the ideas and re fleC' 
lions on an of Hitler and Ms collaborators but was also, as \ve have said, 
anticipated by Hitler himself as painter* According to the intelligent opi- 
nion of Bert It old Hint, the an of the Third Reich was essentially, at least 
in the field of figurative ari+arcltiteclurc, obviously, was a different 
matter-a sudden rehabilitation of genre painting in opposition to the dege- 
nerate (modem, avant guard} art produced by the bourgeoisie. It appears 
obvious that even genre painting itself was a product of the bourgeoisie- 
andofthe most out of date taste. This is true of all genre painting Utsed'by 
Naziisnt, taken and updated from every possible different source, from 
Dutch painting of the XVI I th tenttity and the provincial painting of Bava- 
ria and the Tyrol of the XVilith century, to the style of Biedermeier, and 
even to some aspects of the Neue SachlU-hkt j if teven ihoufjx thi\ h'*hmp m s ta 
the opposite, fiercely combatted tendency), as was demonstrated by the 
suggestive examples hung in the Realism exhibition held at Beaubourg in 
I98J. With regard to this interference with some aspects of the 'Sew Ob 
fectivity' it should be said that so strange and brutal a coincidence of op* 
posites. though in this case only in certain sectors* is present in the very 
roots of Nazi culture (as the Moody destiny of National Socialism demon* 



straits on a political tcvelf* To tube* for example, that strange *Xaz.i' thin* 
kcr, the Italian Julius Evola: whilst Hitter was painting his landscapes, 
Evola was active in Italy as a dadaist painter. And it is well known that 
Dadaism (which was perhaps the real linguistic resolution — in the field 
of art too — of our century) had the honour of being angrily and negative- 
ly cited in the very pages of Mcin Kampl. Thin in the nam? of a brighte- 
ning up plan for art which was to become 'calm' and 'relaxed' and disdain 
any change in fashion or style, any aggressive deformation. In fact, it 
would be, to say tht least* OH exaggeration to consider Hitler a grim Sun- 
day painter* as he has sometimes been called 

Above all Hitler was not rtaltv a Sunday painter, an amateur, but a small 
time professional painter working from Monday to Saturday: and then his 
water colours show thai as a painter Hitter was anything but 'grim*. The 
expressionist* \\v>\\ much mnrf so. Hitler was grim chough here the word 
is inadequate) as the author of the political programme described mid art* 
nonnccd by him a! Hauschnin^ a\ a great landscape twin ted or. rite hick- 
cloth of our stage* and not as the author of innocuous and trivial urban 
landscapes- 

If anything. Hitler's water colours show the admired(even on a stylistic le- 
velft Ingenuous, sentimental approach of an Austrian provincial (but also 
'great German*) to the capital* Vienna (and then to Munich), revisited al- 
most as an inside' tourist in some 'sacred* places: a feeling of admiration 
mixed with envy and jealousy inasmuch as Hitler came from the country 
and considered himself close to the soil and roots of the nation, with the 
peasants diffidence towards the cosmopolitan city. Nevertheless* he was 
to fix with his water colours (the irony of destiny) some sublime moments 
in the life of the city as objectives which had to be overetnne through the 
insurrection of a cultural Wuralitv* the depositary of the tnte values of the 
race. He *fixea > them using methods by now obsolete, once a product of 
the cosmopolitan city t later to be relegated to provincial art schools, me- 
thods which Hitler imagined to be perennial The results were more vul- 
kitsh than volkisch. 

// is probable that Hitler copied from the picture j&stcards of the era. As a 
copyist be can be compared (if the reader wilt pardon the blasphemy) with 
another copier of postcards* this time an iltustriotts One, Utrilto* Leaving 
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aside subject and technique and comparing the results obtained, the ae- 
sthetic abyss which separates the two becomes apparent. It is precisely ffl> 
tier's greater technical expertise fin the scholastic sense) which readers his 
views totally flat and dewid of inner light or poetry, whilst the less 'tech- 
nical* Ulrilh's swening from a bold infidelity to his humble models pro* 
dace sucli valid and happy results on both an artistic and a teclmicat level 
(for technique, especially in painting, should never be rigid}. 
One could, it is true* attempt a further paradox and credit Hitler with 
being a precursor of the type of painting* fashionable today and not with- 
out a cettain curious validity, known as 'anachronism'* 'hyjwrmtinnerism* 
or 'auotationi** But Hitler recopied (too nf// and there tote hadlvl only po 
stcatds which had no permanent value. Or at least it appears that he co- 
pied them. And his quotations are therefore terribly weak fust as all the 
genre painting of the Tltird Reidi is terribly weak despite all the pomp of 
the era and the regime. 

This exhibition of Hitter's wafer colours can therefore be looked at in an 
historical light and be Seen as a sort of preface, ideal and entirely perso- 
nal* to the series of official exhibitions on given themes which abounded 
in the thirties in Germany (the first modern example of the travelling and 
centralized collective show), Seen in this way it is a useful record. 
'Urban landscapes of Vienna and Munich', then, can be seen as a prelude 
to such exhibitions as 'Wife and Mother*, The Forest*, 'Tlie Sea*. The Ger- 
man Peasant*, The German Vountiyside\ Tlie Horse in Art*, 'Factory 
work', 'War' und so weilcr which took place in Hitler's Germany in the 
thirties* It should not be forgotten that much other oteagraphv being pro* 
duced in various countries, including our own* was also genre painting. 
And it is not necessarily the case that all of these efforts, to the shame of 
their formal common denominator, are only fit, as regards quality, to be 
thrown away. It is only very probable. 

Sergio Sal vi 
Director of ihc 
Ceiurw Musi iv ili Fiivn/f 
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Art and Naziism 

Enzo ColloUi 



The cultural opposition of (he 
Twenties: toward* a specifically 
German art 

To identify the aesthetics of Na- 
zitsm with the tastes and idea* 
about an of Hitler would undoub- 
tedly be both partial and inadequa* 
le* Nevertheless, the latter cannot 
be disassociated front the ideolo- 
gy and practice of an which assu- 
med an official character under 
the National) Socialist regime. If 
we wished to trace a definition of 
art in Hitler** first political mani* 
festo we would only find a negative 
one: in Mew Kampf, at the same 
moment in which the "Bolshevism 
of art" is defined as the only possi- 
ble asbolute expression of Bolshe- 
vism from a cultural and intellec- 
tual point of view, war on modem 
an, ail modern art, is declared* An* 
ticipating what Is almost a con- 
stant in Hitler's ideas on the arti- 
stic currents of the time, the favou- 
rite targets arc Dadaism and Cu* 
hism* none other than *tlie morbid 
excesses of individuals who wcrt 
perverted and out of their wits'. 
Such judgements already unplica* 
tc the transformalion of ;*i i inm 
the expression of a Free activity of 
culture, or as was to be said else- 
u hereof hated liberal pluralism, in- 
to a function destined to be direc- 
tly controlled by the State* Modern 
art Is a degeneration and prostitu- 
tion of culture; closely linked to 
the crisis of the Twenties and the 
consequences of the world war 
whose effects were manifest most 
particularly in the field of arl 
through the fragmentation of old 
forms of communication and the 
search lor new means of expres- 
sion, and being incapable of pla- 
cing these new ferments within the 



centuries old course or artistic re- 
search, Adolf Hitler had few 
doubts on the place due la his arti- 
stic contemporaries who expres- 
sed the post-war crisis with grea- 
ter inquietude: "Sixty years ago — 
he wrote — an exhibition of so- 
called dadaist 'experiences' would 
simply have been impossible and 
the organizers would have finished 
up in an asylum, whilst today they 
find themselves even presiding 
over artistic associations**. But one 
day this scandal would come to an 
end because *it is the job of the Sta- 
le to prevent people from falling 
into spiritual folly* 1 . 
The pretext of guaranteeing the 
spiritual health of the people* uf 
the collectivity, is from now on tm- 
plicitcly or explicitly linked to bo- 
dily health: here, in fact* in these 
propositions, we can already see 
all the basic premises of racism* In 
its turn* the racist determinism of 
Nazi ideology is the fruit of a cultu- 
ral determinism. 'Every race, in or* 



der to preserve its existance, acts 
on the basis of the energies and va- 
lues which belong to it by nature. 
Only a man fit for heroism thinks 
and acts heroically, given that pro- 
vidence has furnished him with the 
appropriate ivqu i re me n t s* "Wit h 
these pronouncements, expressed 
to the culture session at the Nazi 
party congress in 1933 at Xuriin* 
bcijf- Hitler anticipated and m pat ■ 

confirmed the concrete lines of a 
cultural policy thai had already 
been put into practice by the first 
months of the Nazi regime* The 
10th March, 1933, had seen the ri- 
tual and symbolic burning of ban* 
itcd books destined la predetermi- 
ne- again with a condemnation and 
ritual destruction, (he lines of 
comreitibilii v with the raci>l I!/ 1 //* 



utiM-htittitrtx of [lie regime, ihe 
"heroic doctrine of values ol blood 
race and personality", imprinted, 
on the "eternal laws of selection" 
As histon and culture were bent to 
(he uses of the new racist U'Wwi- 
sctuiuunx. cultural policy imme- 
diately became a point of selection 
ol the inteiprciatiic canons* Ra- 
cist conditioning of culture and art 
also predetermined ihe model the 
only permissible model* the style. 
The heroic aesthetic of Nanism, 
set itself up as the heir to the Ideals 
and beauty of the ancient races 
with their like ideas of "mass here* 
di[v" of pure blood, Nazi Neoclas* 
sieism, so false and rhetorical, ca- 
me into beiiifc! ihrough the anncxa« 
tion to Arian-Nordic Neo-paganism 
ot the Greco-toman tradition, read 
nut as a historical tradition but as 
an eternal model; if African art be* 
longs only lo Africa, Greco- Roman 
an docs not belong to any one peo- 
ple because it belongs lo everyone, 
it is art, its models of the ideal and 
of beauty are art itself* "In ancient 
and modrr n l inics Not dic-Arian 
man has always lound ihe cogent 
synthesis between I he task assi* 
gncd him. ihe purpose and the j;<* 

ven materials- It is therefore, not 
be wondered at that every politi- 
cally heroic epoch immediately 
seeks itt its .1: 1 bridge loan equal- 
ly heroic past. Greeks and Romans 
liuis become suddenh close in the 
Germans who arc constrained to 
seek their mots in a fundamental 
race; for this reason the immortal 
achievements of the ancient peo- 
ples continue to exert their attrac- 
tion on their racially linked de- 
scendants* Since it is better to imi- 
tate the good than to produce new 
ugliness, ihe intuitive creations ul 
these peoples can Mill in term* of 



seme, perform even today their 

educative and orientating tunc 
tion'*. A clearer condemnation of 
experimental ism and Innovative 
research is rarely to be found in 
the annals ol modern culture* Ii is 
also understandable w hy a Bicker 

or a Thorak should rise to Ihe posi- 
tion of privi (edged artists in a Sta- 
le which even Mole the Ntirone Di- 
scobolus, placing on the same le- 
vel, on the basis ol' :i i onluscd idea 
of Classicism* the models of Creek 
culture and a >upci fie la] inula! Ion. 
making ot what was a purely for- 
mal ami log v an ethic and a HV/.'<;>/- 
slwuuttg which had nothing whate- 
ver t<i do with Greek tradition. 
There is one laal aspect which 
completes the picture of art and 
the artist according to Hitler, and 
whkh he lircd and in pari succee* 
ded lo see realized in concrete 
terms under the Third Reich. The 
artist as a functionary of an ideolo 
g>\ something more than a simple 
propagandist. "Art is a sublime 
mission leqoinn^ a comnutmeiil 
even to the extent of fanaticism. 
He who is chosen by destiny 10 re- 
Veal to the world the soul of a na- 
tion, making H resound in music or 
speak through stone, suffers the 
violence of the omnipotent force 
which dominates him. will speak 
his lan^ua^e even if the world 
around him does not understand 
or want 10 understand, will tackle 
every difficulty rather than fad 
even once lo aim tor (he imerior 
star that guides liinr. 
The symbiosis of art and racism 
expressed by Hitler was common 
to all the theorists of racism. Rue? 
and Style was ihe title of one of die 
best know n texts (in 1926) of one of 
the most noted authorities on ra- 
cism, Hans F ^Giinlhcr . Ul and 



race again occur as an Inseparable 
unity in Der Mythus des 2ft Jahr* 
hunderts by Alfred Rosenberg cu* 
Mod ion of the ideological patrimo- 
ny of the NSDAP, "Art - writes 
Rosenberg — is always ihe crea- 
tion of & particular blood, and na- 
ture linked to an ai l form can only 
truly be understood by creatures 
of the same blood: to others it says 
little or nothing 1 . This, however, is 
not a contradiction of the idea of a 
universal canon ol beamy because 
ihe presupposition is the same: the 
racial conditioning of art, and sin- 
ce Creeks. Romans and Germans 
have a common racial basis, the 
identity between this area domina- 
ted by superior racial values and 
the pretext of providing formal 
models (and not onlv formal) of ge- 
neral validity is easily explainable* 
"It was on Greek soil that, in terms 
of universal history, the first great 
determinative battle between ra* 
cial values was decided in favour 
ol Nordic blood. F-Vnm the dav, 
Irom lite man emerged into ihe 
light, from the laws of light and of 
heaven, from the spirit and will of 
the Father rose all that which we 
call Greek culture and which for 
us is Ihe greatest inheritance of 
antiquity** At this point ii is use- 
less 10 dwell further on the mani- 
pulation of history and tradition, 
or on the misunderstandings of ro- 
mantic critical interpretation of 
which the hotchpotch racist bible 
of Naziism is full. What is impor- 
tant is to take note of such of these 
ideas as were or became political 
directives. 

What, in subsrance. were the ae- 
sthetes of Kazlism seeking in the 
classical representation of art? 
The race ideal expressed "in the 
absolute perfection of the physical 



form oE man or woman". For Hi* 
Her 11 was anatomical perfection 
which attested to purity and eorre- 
spondanee to the ideal of the race. 
"The image of mail is the expres- 
sion of the most sublime physical 
vigour and as such in exact confor- 
mity with his nature and his desti- 
ny as chosen for him by nature, 
just as the image of woman glori- 
fies the maturation of life and the 
mother dedicated to her sublime 
purpose*** The extreme of evalua- 
tion of beauty was thus rcprcscn* 
led h\ the h Huro, ol the lorn: in re- 
spect of the purpose for which 
man and woman were predestined, 
aptitude for war in the first case 
and an aptitude (or it would be bet- 
ter to say. the obligation) for pro- 
creation in the second* 
Already in these citations can be 
found tw MtftY sonic Key elements 
of the rapport between aft (its ra- 
vial ha mm, arli>K <\\w'u pnhlL 
mission and function) and the con- 
sumer fa public which could not 
ha\c linen \ ot choice hut was (he 

recipient of a cultural product in- 
tended to mould it as a race, to un- 
derline its cohesion as a racial col- 
lective). 

Ti could be inicrcsUiii? to examine 
in depth the knowledge and tastes 
which inspired Hitler's choice of 
models lor his aesthetic ideal, not 
for what this signifies from a per- 
sonal point of \ icw but for the con- 
sequences in terms ot Influence on 
the general direction of artistic po- 
licies. We shall look al some 
aspects of this later. It will be inte- 
resting now to take an anticipatory 
look at Hitlers prediction for the 
pamtmtis ot Bicdemicier and lor 
Bavarian provincial painl inc. 
From scattered notes of Hitlers 
so-called Vionolo^ucs*' ol the war 



years we can see clearly the scale 
of values according to which he 
clarified panning I he more tradi- 
tional, the more academic ii was, 
I he more he liked it and the less it 
disturbed him. He appreciates the 
young and academic Corinth but 
as soon as the latter shows a ten- 
dency to break with tradition he 
drops in Hitler's consideration: ob- 
serving that this story repeats it* 
self In the case of a number of ar- 
tists, if not all of them we must 
drat* (he conclusion thai in this 
I ield too the Jewish plot is at work: 
as soon as these people, too, gel 
above themselves, and want to un- 
dertake extraordinary and ambi* 
tlous works, following the bad 
example of the Jews, they end by 
producing t ubbi>lv 
This cheap philosophy and snciulo 
gy of art of Hitler's reveals all the 
powrty of judgement and ideas of 

which this man was capable: un- 
fortunately, even in ihis field his 
ideas anticipated cultural policy. 
Hitler held in the highest conside- 
ration painters of a very mediocre 
stamp, sometimes worthy enough 
ol their type but alwavs of little or 
no difficulty. M the neijiuniihi of 
the September ot J 942 he confided 
to his most intimate collaborators: 
"Mv Spiuwegs: the most beautiful 
collection of Spitzwegs in the who- 
le world!"'. 

Ot hi- look (Etc opportunity ol 
bming at a then very high price a 
Dcf rentier (which makes one think 
that the tastes of the Ftiher also 
served to boost the an market). It 
Is certain that what he liked about 
Spitzwcg was genre painting the 
peaceful provincial environment, 
the decorous bourgeois interiors, 
Biedcrmeicr, in fact, a cnmhititi' 
(ton of honest mediocrity and phi* 



lishnism. In Dcfrcggcr the coun- 
tryside and mountains of Bavaria 
and the Tyrol, the oleographic lee- 
ling oF picture postcards. In the no- 
tes themselves there is an observa- 
tion which gives a clue to the way 

in which Hitler looked at an. h is 
of no interest to us that he wanted 
lo attribute to the Oermans, 
through Dclreggcr, supremacy 
over the Italians in paintings of the 
Campagna {in Italian in the text): 
what is more significant is that he 
could exclaim about Defregger in 
e shaking iis merits: "'Photography 
stilt didn't exist!"* That was what 
fascinated Hitler. Not realism, nor 
naturalism as an ariislic expres- 
sion, but the exact reproduction of 
the real; someone w ho copied natu- 
re without a trace of imagination 
(it almost sounds like a hiographr* 
cal note*, thai was a real artist. An 
lis crak h one rm^ht conclude. And 
'so it is not to be wondered at that 
he liked the static, de*sc\cd photo 
graphic women of Adolf Zlegler, a 
mediocre academic painter, presi* 
dent ol the Reichsktimtm+r for the 
figurative arts, shown in the tm; 
annual exhibitions of German an 
based in the new Haus o'er Deut- 
schen Kunsl di Troosi, a monu- 
ment typical ol Na/» artlnueiure 
which survived and was reopened 
lor c*hibitiori> ir* ihe Bacai ian (a- 
pital. beginning with the irvptich 
of Hie Four Elements on show in 
the first exhibition, that of 1937, 
the same dale as the exhibition of 
"degenerate art". 

We have dwell j( some length on 
Hitler. But Kn/S an couldn't and 
didn't end with the ideas or politi- 
cal practices oJ Hitler and Hides 
alone. Hitler can be regarded avail 
extreme i.ase within a cultural si- 
tuation. Without taking into consi- 
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deration the wave of cultural reac- 
tion tunning through I tic Twenties, 
the poM war situation and ihe Re- 
public oi Weimar h is impossible 
m realize the huM i In* t Na/iism 
had as a cultural phenomenon* 
One miivl go even f wither back and 
consider the unhappy rapport bet- 
ween ai I and polities before the re- 
volution of I91S under Kaiser Wil- 
helm, ol die censorship ot ouljta- 
rism, ot the monarchy and the 
evangelical church against artistic, 
literar) and dramatic expression, 
the mlerlcrcncc ol ihe Kaiser him- 
self, another w ho thought he timid 
dictate models of form and content 
inspired by an author h\ a nationa 
liMic and militaristic t hcluric The 
institutional limns ol the passage 
from the Kaiser m the Republic ol 
Weimar also expressed themselves 
in the continuity of the so-called 
Htlmatkunstj of traditionalist and 
nationalist inspiration. HiM^aul 
Brenner, the fiist scholar lo exami- 
ne the artistic policies of \aii<mal 
Social ism 1- ", pointed out the strong 
influence in ihe organ i/al ion of the 
v8Mii7r cultural opposition to Wei- 
marian artistic and literary life, 
from 1°27 onward, of the National 

Socialist uj'^Lun/atioii lor aVffKchc 
K til tut promoted bv All red Rosen- 
berg and destined to become a 
channel of cultural reaction, anti- 
cipating in many ways the politico* 
cultural practice* ol the Nazi regi- 
me. It Is sufficient to recall the de- 
clared aim of (his organisation, 
"the propaganda amongst the Ger- 
man people of the rappoi t between 
nice, art, science and ethical and 
military values"* 1 , to find in lift 
central nucleus of standing orders 
a close identification with the abo- 
ve citations trom Hitler an J Rosen- 

beg 



On ihe cultural front however the- 
se anti'Weimarian ferments occur- 
red more frequently than might ap- 
pear from acritical accounts of the 
so-called golden years of the first 
Gei man Republic. In rcabt\ the 
golden years were years ol gical 
creative splendour but also of fier- 
ce cultural and political conflict. 
The Groszens and Re marques en* 
countered hostility, sometimes 
even physical, not only from decla- 
red Nads but more often from a 
vast body of national-conservative 
opinion and fiom organs til Slate 
such as the tribunals who were on- 
ly too often called in to intervene 
against writers, artists and publi- 
cists, pro i agonists of the desacra- 
lion or so-called patriotic and mili- 
tary values- Hw significance of the 
Great War and the wa> it covered 
with a cloak of national values the 
rising complicity surrounding Na- 
tional Socialism has too often oecn 
underestimated. The rise to power 
ol Ka/usm w as als*> ihe revenue ot 

the generation of "the front**. But 
the symptoms of these develop* 
men is were already all present and 
explicit in the cultural conflict on 
the Weimar scene. When in 1930 
the first local £ovemmcnt «i:h N\t* 
7\ pan icipai ion was established In 
Turingia. the cultural policies o! 
that iAtnJ antiei|wted all the cha- 
racteristics of suppression and po- 
litical and racist discrimination 
which was lobe ivpical of the Na/i 
regime; degenerate an had its first 
mist-en scene wiih (be condemna* 
lion of the Bauhaus, its bani- 
shment (i-oin Weimar and the tic* 
siruetiun of the great wall panels 
of Schlcmmci . 

Ms Brenner has demonstrated, loo, 
the way in which the escalation ol 
the cultural reaction to ihe Prus- 



sian Academy of Arts whose purifi- 
cation was to be one of the first 
and most radical initiatives of Na- 
zificalion within the cultural Insti- 
tutions after January 30th. 1933. 
became a concrete fact at least 
from 1 926 onwards. The claim for 
the representation of "art fell as 
specifically German and of the 
people 1 ' as opposed to "art of an in* 
ternationul iypc* #li is emblematic 
of the schemat iza I ion of the fronts 
which divided Gentian culture. 
The most recent studies, stimula- 
ted by reflections induced by the 
fiftieth anniversary of the rise to 
power of Na/iism and the cultural 
barbari/ation which tormed an in- 
tegral part of that rise to power, 
tend to underline strongly the at- 
tack by public and institutional opi- 
nion, hostile to the break with va- 
lues they considered traditional, 
on new expressions of Weimar cul- 
ture, precisely those who in the 
Field of art and literature made 
themselves the negative heirs of 
the Great War-pacifism and aitti- 
miliiarism in particular'*. Prom 
the aggressive satire of Cms/ to 
the milder, more ironic and less 
scathing satire of Karl Arnold and 
"Simpli'issimus*' the image of ger- 
manic man tvpified bv a mixture of 
arrogance and primitivism, was in 
itself an offence to the cultivators 
ol the ttfittsrhr KuUur ami of pre* 
surned national values. 

Against "Degenerate Art": 
The reorganisation 
of ihe German spirit 

The coming 10 power of Naziism si- 
gnalled the triumph of a provincial 
art- Ait lost all its autonomy of ex- 
pression, along with all other ma- 
nifestations of culture, and was or- 
ganized by ihe interior workings of 



the Slate* Apart from the specific 
content which ii was to assume 
and which was evidently huli volu- 
bly linked to the Innction attribu- 
ted la it, ii became nothing olhcr 
thatt one of ihe channel* of organi- 
zation atid conservation of consen- 
sus- by definition an instrument of 
social control like many others. 
The fight against artistic autono- 
my and plural Urn, against the tu- 
mult of expressions which charac- 
terized the widely diversified pa* 
noiama of I he Wctnw scene in 
which survivals of Expressionism 
and New Objectivity lived side by 
side, along with the harthnes* of 
the satires of Grosxand Heart filed* 
loaded with the residue of Da- 
datsm, and the Frozen enchantment 
oF the painters of magial realism, 
outsiders like Otto Dix and Max 
Ucvkmann, the great sculptors, 
heirs to the expressionist tradition 
like Bar Licit and Kotlwhz, was a 
bailie (or ihe rc*cstablishmcnt ol 
order and authority extending it* 
self to the field of an. Only by star- 
ling from this presupposition it is 
possible to understand the ferocity 
of ihe attack on modern art on 
everything which even remotely 
broke with the canons of classical 
established an. The privileged nn- 
si I ion in Nazi official art accorded 
to the great masters of the classi- 
cal tradition was not due only to 
the possibility dial in them ini/hl 
be found ihe great masters of gcr- 
manic an; there was that, as we 
shall see, but there was also the 
fact that by now all ihe art produ- 
ced before the break made by ihe 
avant guard starting from the se- 
cond half of the XlXth century was 
in a sense a reassuring art contai- 
ning no stimulus or gleam of immi- 
nent disruption. It was a consolida- 



ted patrimony, it could be put to 
use in one direction or another, in 
one j Tie as lire or another, but it con- 
tained no clement of emotional 
mobilization* it did not provoke an 
involvement such as might cause a 
division of opinion or of language 
or the impetus to rebellion. 
IlK scandal was supposedly cau- 
sed by ihosc de*aeraiors who di- 
sputed the presumed national va- 
lues, race* the national communi- 
ty, the armed forces and warlike 
altitudes* But the real s* and a) con* 
sis ted In the existence of that con- 
tradictory urban culture, daughter 
of industrialization and the accele- 
ration of the phenomena of urbani- 

/atii>n. which was none other ihaii 
an expression of Ihe coniradic* 
lions of a society of complex social 
st ratification in which the old hie- 
rarchy of medieval society or of a 
society fundamentally rural had 
Ixvn profoundK upsei and remixed. 
Modern ai had t mu i/td ihe cm 
and the wretchedness that went 
with ihe new urban reality; out it 
had also treated of social aspects, 
of the transformation of the land- 
scape, of the concentration of tech- 
nical elements, of movement, and 
new dynamism, of the formation of 
new classes as a result of urbaniza- 
lion. The new ol t hu XX ih ten 
tur\, especially in Germ any, was 
essentially and prevalently urban: 
after the first world war which 
exasperated the Condition <d ;Ik- 
entire social system and put direc- 
tly on show in the city streets the 
phenomena of the crisis-inflation, 
unemployment, prostjiulion-and 
also the external images of ihe be- 
haviour of the new classes produ- 
ced by increasing tcniarizalion. 
with mass entertainment, the use 
of mass communications systems 



and so forth* this all pervading 
character ol the big city, meeting 
p lac e a n d ba i * I e f ield par excellence 
of the great contradictions of the 
epoeh. in which occurred epividc* 
involving anouwnous multitudes 
and tragedies of infinite solitude, 
was eon mil am e u\ ihe whole cul- 
tural life of the time. Painting was 
full of It, it was expressed in expe- 
rimental architecture, if netxaded 
literature (it might seem banal to 
cite Berlin Alaanderphtz: but it is 
only one example), the cinema and 
tu'ii music 

The Nazi ^ ulUit a! reaction was 
above all a reaction against ihe ci* 
ly as an expression of all the evils 
of modem society. The analysis of 
the contemporary city, which had 
louml in < ie ni ion vicioloj>> horn 
the end <if the previous century on- 
wards one of the most fenile fields 
ol analysis as a microcosm of the 
most complex social structures, is 
reduced In the criticism of the v6l- 
kisch cultural opposition io criti- 
cism of the city as a purulent sore 
of contemporary society. Not the 
scientific spirit but romantic no- 
stalgia Is at the root of this desire 

lo re! urn to uinmoded and archaic 
idylls typical of the ideals of socie- 
ty ol Na/i propaganda. 
The images of social croups Iran* 
Mini led io us through Na/i critical 
ideas and later their ieonoi;raph\ 
oscillate between the unreal order 
of a farming village, ol an agricul- 
tural landscape which in reality is 
much transformed hut which in 
Nazi iconography preserves the 
immobility of long ayo. and the 
equally unreal order, this time 
even spectral* of ihe city as bat* 
racks, stripped of all its contradic- 
tions and destined to express by 
the uniformity of^its urban strttc* 
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lures ihe spin! ol hierarchy, order 
and authority which had been up 
set because ol impetuous transfor- 
mations. The symmetry ol the mo 
vemeiii ul masses \\hich Nazi ism 
desire in the realization of Its ri* 
luals and choreographies is no 
other than a s\mbolie tvprescnta 
tiou of (he values and [he hierar- 
chy of the values — each in its pi a* 
ct- - on vthich ihe ordering ol Nazi 
society must rest, 
lit the votkitch critique ot the city 
the prevalent element seems to be 
of a biological character: the city 
as an inMaricc ol the dissolution of 
the best and healthiest hereditary 
substance: (he unhealthy promi- 
scuous character of the city with 
its higher niortaliu rale results in 
an attack on the substance ol a tu 
ial aristocratic race which is what 
the germanie race is and must re* 
main, an aristocracy of the soil* All 
other considerations ol a sociologi* 



tal character, lot example on the 
eradication of individuals who are 
removed I rum their natural and at 
the same time ideaJ environment 
which is (he /^nre.'/to/, the farm; or 
of a political character, inasmuch 
as the city as a densified urban 
mass tends to spread mistaken 
ideas about democracy, or worse 
still, proletarian hatred of healthy 
values, are only subordinate to the 
principal effects ot denordiFiea- 
tiun. of the corruption of (he nor- 
die r; trial Mem, or of racial dege- 
neration, according to the theo- 
rizing* of one of the chief pro* 
pagators of the fight against 
urbanization 1 *. Naturally, the 
struggle for the de-urbanization of 
ihe German people, to he Conduc- 
ted with rigorous racial hygiene, in 
ihe name of the ideology ol Bint 
und Godcn, was not without pro- 



blems from the point of view of in- 
dustrial development, precisely be* 
cause of its expansionist and impe- 
rialist ambitions. This contradic- 
tion was never to he resolved cv 
cept on an ideological level where 
ruialism served to furnish a tran- 
quil i/i rig image 10 cover the much 
more solid lealilv of a war* 
orientated industrialization: the 
Blttt und BiHim ideology, then, 
worked with the purpose ol imsli* 
fication and manipulation; hut we 
might also ask ourselves u hcther 
something of this ideology, with 
the diaboli/ai ion of the eitv as the 
city of industrial work, is not to be 
found alSO In the idea and reality 
of the concetraiioii camps, maca- 
bre eharkature thai they were of 
the industrial eitv with the dam* 
ned from the sou constrained to 
forced labour as a first stage in 
their annihilation. 
Hi dei inaugurated the German 
House of Art oo July \MK 1937. 
Between the time of its coming to 
power and the year 1917, which 
marks a real watershed in (he arti- 
stic policy of the Na/i regime, ihe 
regime had not been idle. Political 
and racial discrimination had al- 
ready emptied German) of most of 
her best artists. The creation of in* 
stituiions for the regimentation 
even of artists and the purging of 
traditional institutions now hem 
to the uses of the Third Reich con- 
stitutrd in themselves factors of 
profound change in the arlislic pa 
nurama of Germany, riven those 
artists who fell themselves siroiv 
glv linked to German tradition, 
sueh as Barlach, and who would 
never have chosen io emrnij*raie, 
were forced into silence and despe* 
ration by the obstinate desire of 
the new spiritual directors of the 



Reich to sweep away anv trace of 
what did not fit in with their ideas 
and to impose a uniform style. Har- 
lech was not prejudicially hostile 
to Ihe Nam, in fact he tried to ma- 
ke some conciliatory gestures to 
demonstrate his loyalty to the 
new regime. The Barlach scandal 
was essentially linked to the remo- 
val from Jhe cathedral ol Magde- 
hui'ii the monument to the fallen 
which he had modelled at the etui 
of the Twenties* Having already 
been ihe object of sharp criticism 
in the last years of Weimar From 
military circles and National Con* 

sen at Ives w ho did not recognize in 
it the heroic characteristic* of the 
German warrior but instead accu- 
sed the artist oF having given the fi- 
gures in the group features mat 
were not clearly germanic, the pie- 
ce was transported to the National 
Gallery ol Benin to remove it from 
the public eve in the Oalhetlral of 
Magdeburg and was later consi- 
gned lo the museum store room 
"in the least ostentatious manner 
possible" as recommended by Ro- 
sender)! in the ^September ol 1934, 
to avoid any further agitation 
being provoked by this work which 
had already been Ihe object of so 
much polemic. Dehaving almost li- 
ke robbers, it came to be said, the 
Nazis gradually caused all Bar 
lach's significant works to disap- 
|*eai from publk plates ajid the 
artist himself was denounced as a 
KuHurhohvhtwUt, Jew. oriental 
and so on. Bat lach died on October 
2Sth, 1938. having seen himself ex- 
posed I" public ridicule in ihe ' de- 
j;enerale" art c.vhihiiion, together 
with other artists like Nolde who 
had had no preconceived hostility 
Cowards Na*iism , \ 
The Barlach case well exemplifies 



(he fate reserved for anyone who, 
though no! abandoning Germany, 
wanted to preserve a minimum of 
dignity and freedom of expression. 
Bui evidently this wasn't enough 
lor the new rulers of an. Paul 
SchulwNaumburgr In 1930 direc- 
tor of the Weimar school of archi- 
tecture, the old Bauhaus, had de- 
nounced contemporary artistic 
currents as *\ranccrogcnous'*; Ro- 
senberg* for hi* part, asked thai 
museums should be prevented 
from transforming themselves into 
"art hospitals". The category of ill- 
ness as an attribute of modern art 
serve* to put down as pathological 
any form or expression not eonfor* 
ming to the canons* in any case in* 
definable, of "German inierk>ri?a* 
lion". Hie transfer of the artistic 
capital J mm Berlin lo Munich in 
Hitler's Cei main u;i> not acciden- 
tal and nor was it due solely to the 
Fflherer's parochialism. In the 
Twenties Munich had been a stron- 
ghold of cultural conservatism af- 
ter the reaction to the November 
revolution and to the experience of 
the council republic in Bavaria. 
Munich* which had been the cradle 
of N'aziisro, deserved this rccogni* 
don as a sign of the ivprisi inaiion 
of "genuine German art*", and of 
I Etc ft fill t h\ r ^ »u w a) i/\ a; lishC lile. 
The day after the inauguration of 
the Hausder Deutschen Kimst ihe 

exhibition oJ "degeneraie li i l" ope- 

ned in the gallery of anodes In the 
garden ol Die Residence. A glance 
at the two exhibitions can serve to 
establish the distinction between 
gearie te and entartet* Kuitst, bet- 
ween permitted, or roilicr com- 
manded art and prohibited art- 
Wc shall leave aside the pseudo- 
classicism of the Hans dcr JVul- 
schen Kunsl building iisctf with its 



colonnades that were supposed lo 
symbolize the "temple of an". 
The introduction to the catalogue 
of the first of the Great Exhibitions 
of German art to be held at the 
Huus dcr Dcuischen Kunsi delinks 
the character of conservative re- 
storation which National Socia- 
lism wished! to attain. "It was revo- 
lutionary only in its sweeping 
away of the refuse of Marxist- 
materialism- From i be point of 
new ol euliural polio the real na- 
ture of Motional Socialism consi- 
sted in the repristination of the 
most profound tense of German 
\ allies, in I he reorganization ol the 
(kiniari spiril and lis objeciite ot 
the organic development of the 
German cultural patrimony" 17 . An 
c*crnph(ication ol the works on 
show shows clearly what Nazi an 
wanted to be. A portrait of Hitler 
and portraits of other Nazi dignita- 
ries; portraits of exponents of the 
Wehmtacht; 'The Four Elements* 
of Zicglcr; landscapes of a romanti- 
cizing style; scenes of village lite; 
paintings. w f ihc world ol the pea- 
sant by Adolf Wisscl and Thomas 
Baningarlmr a;nonn the mosl no 
ted sterotypes of N'u/i iconogra- 
phy; scenes from military life (two 
canvasses entitled kameraden re* 
peat one of the lavouritc motifs of 
military sc ilnhmi \ l , [>c in rails ol 
aviators and SA men: the new ur- 
ban landscape breaks out only 
with an oleograph representation 
of the new K*/i party buildings In 
Munich; the drawings oscillate bet- 
ween pallid imitations of Purer 
and fhc composition of Wcimarlad 
political manifestos; In the begin- 
ning was the word is the title of a 




Hitler pc Homing his first act of 



prosetytism; among the sculpture, 
busts of Ihe FUhrerand Mussolini 
(Thorakl and then conventional fi- 
gures of men and animals with va- 
pue classical ovei tones* Tor the 
following years the exemplifica- 
tion might* proceed on similar li- 
nes, with the accent dnrinp ihe war 
years on militaristic and heroic 
iconography. The anachronistic si- 
gnificance of the rcpristination of 
gem*!** painting or* the part ot the 
Nazis has been sharply underlined 
by B. Hinz" , 

Hyper- traditionalist and conscrva- 
tivc in style, Nazi palming is defl- 

tied es^eniLdl\ h> lis conlcnt: ihe 
rcprescniat ion of the race as a race 
of peasants and warrior* is its pre* 
vailing connotation' with the ima- 
ge of woman as an expression of 
fertility and maternity, tn contrast 
10 this, let us look at the aims and 
attitudes of the exhibition ol *'de- 

genci ale ail**. When he opened ihe 
House ol German ai I Miller had 
said: "From this moment on the 
man people will not acccpl 
'works ol art' which are not com- 
prehensible in themselves but 
which to justify their existence re- 
quire bombastic im ructions for 
their use", to continue in this way 
io the extent of posing this polemi- 
cal and menacing (]Uest ion: **l*«J 
nn dear m tillering aMists ol prchi* 
&tor\* And what are you produ- 
cing? Demented and malformed 
cripples, worner; who can onh inei- 
tc horror* men who look more like 
beasts than mni. children who it 
they were like that in real life 
would be considered a divine cur* 
se! And these abominable ama- 
teurs dare to ofler all this lo our 
contemporaries as the art of our li- 
me [—] No, there are only two pos- 
sibilities: cither these so-called or* 
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tisib really sec things in that way 
mj l>elic\c in what the\ repre- 
sent: in chat case it remains to us to 
inquire imo whether their cross- 
eyedness U due mechanical causes 
or in heiedilarv. fu the first ease 
we should feel profoundly sorry 
for these unloHunatcs. in the se- 
cond case it would he important 
for the Ministry of the Interior of 
the Reich to sec to the prevention 
al least of the funher hereditary 
transmission of similar nonliving 
visual disturbances. Or else these 
people themselves do not hchc\e in 
the reality of such impressions but 
use them for 01 her reasons to bring 
disgrace on the nation: in tlmi ease 
ihc procedure becomes a quest ion 
of criminal law** 1 ** 
The "Guide to the cxhihitimi of de- 
generate art" grouped the wofk* 
together in nine sect ions* Starling 
from the most general one inten- 
ded t<> show "the bapbaiiMn ol the 
drawing from a manual point of 
view", or miller the laceration of 
torm and the "contempt tor all the 
e raftsman ship aspects of figurati- 
ve art", even lo the extent of de- 
nouncing "the absolute stupidity 
of the choice of subject # \ the exhi- 
bition reviewed works on religious 
subjects (in u hich there was a pre- 
valence ol the Jewish derision of 
every religious image); works 
which showed the political back* 
ground of artistic degeneracy (in* 
eluding political and artistic anar- 
chy and the class struggle!: works 
Of a cleat I v political lendetic) fthe 
denigration of the German soldier; 
the ami-militarist works ol Otto 
Dix are defined as "military sabo- 
tage in painting"); the moral aspect 
ol artistic defeneration (**h>r the 
'artists* represented here the who- 
le world is evidently one great bro« 



thel and humanity for them is com- 
posed only of prostitutes and pro- 
curers"); works of a Marxist- 
holshevisi influence which souy.ht 
"the systematic destruction of the 
last residue of any racial eonselou* 
sne&s". the representation of 
kIioK, cretins and paralytics. *>een 
alongside negroes as the ideal ra* 
ees ol so-called 'modern* art. the 
section reserved entirely for Jews, 
culminating in * final section defi- 
nable as "total folly'* (Cubism* Da- 
daisnx Surrealism. Constructivism 
elc-J* 

In conclusion a the triumph ol pro- 
vincial art on the one hand; comlem- 
nat ion and delurniat a>n of \ node* u 
art on the other* But it wasn't so 
much a case of taking up an ideolo- 
gical position as a culiurnl |*m\> 
measure destined to hcomiv ope- 
rative What it must have signified 
for many artists, was the loss of 
(he possibility not only to exhibit 
but often even lo work* 1 ; the di- 
spersion of many works of art or 
even their pure and simple 
destruction". 

Plunder: the spiritual struggle 
against the enemies of the Reich 

In discriminating against artistic 
currents and works of art the Nazi 
regime look upon tiscll the pnwei 
and right to collect for itself all the 
best examples of classical an. The 
civilizing mission with wltich Ger- 
many invested herself and the ra- 
cial icelamalionof F.urope became 
the basis for legitimizing the con- 
centration wjthni the Reich of all 
1 he hesi work a <if at I lo he found in 
the ana occupied by the Wehr* 
trmcftt. I he phenotnenolci^\ rA ihe 

plunder is extremely complex as 
were the motives on which it was 
based. The products ol degenerate 



art' suffered a varity of fates; some 
of them were sold abroad for the 
purpose of obtaining precious fo- 
reign cttrrencv: the Lucerne auc- 
tions of 1939 and 1941 held on be- 
half of the German government 

had this ai;iv\ In Berlin, on March 
20th, 1939* to clear out store rooms 
needed for goods more useful 10 
the wartime economy, more than a 
thousand confiscated canvasses 
were burnt along with almost four 
thousand drawings and water 
colors? 4 . Rose Valland testifies lo 
an analogous bonfire of modern 
art masters* from Lcger to Picasso, 
from Miro to Klcc F five or six hun- 
dred works buml in Paris at the 
Jcu dc Paumc on May 27th, 1943'* 
This does not, of course, alter the 
fact that whilst ostensibly diaboli- 
movie 1 n ..! . !or motive:- of 
profit or greed for plunder, or even 
personal vice that was not lo beco- 
me public virtue, the most rapa- 
cious of the Nazi dignitaries took 
possession of masterpieces of Im- 
pressionism such as on other occa- 
sions were auctioned or burnt* "Au 
cours de dix visiles au Jeu de Pau- 
mc en 1941 ct dc quatre en 1942, 
Goering se reserva dix Renoir, dix 
Degas, deux Monet, trots Sisley, 
quatre Cezanne el cinque Van 
Gogh'*. 

The first consequence of this di- 
scrimination in art was thus extre- 
me discretion a* regards the di- 
sposition i>l ,1 ■ ■ works on the part 
of a group of powerful men who 
considered themselves the masters 
of the State and who identified sta- 
te structures with their own perso- 
nal fortunes. On the I Ith January. 
1943, Alfred Rosenberg, on offe- 
ring fiftieth birthday greetings to 
Marshal Goring, paid homage to 
him in these terms: \ would like lo 



pass on to you* a lover of figurative 
art. a Dutch painting as a small 
moinciHo for your museum. The 

[tainting is by Jacob Adriactts Bel* 
svois, painted in the WW ih centu- 
ry, and is entitled: A stfttch of 
\ca^ . Rn'-eiiberg again, on March 
I6»h of the same year, for Hitler s 
brrthdav scut the Fuhrer *a portfo- 
lio with photographic rcproduc* 
tions of some of the most precious 
paintings taken into safekeeping 
by my opera t ton id croup In execu* 
cion of vour orders in occupied ter* 
ritories of the West, part of the ar- 
tistic patrimony of the Jews, by 
now ownerless*. This portfolio re- 
presents the integration of the S3 
very precious art works already 
forwarded to your collection as a 
result of this operation. Even this 
portfolio gives but a pallid idea of 
(he value and extraordinary quan- 
tity or the art works confiscated in 
France by my office and hidden sa- 
fely in Germany'. At their ne\i 
meeting Rosenberg expressed his 
intention of consigning to the Fuh- 
rer another twenty portfolios of 
plioiMgruphv "in the hojv — hi- ad- 
ded — that occupying yourself, ho* 
wcver briefly, with the beauties of 
art $o close to your heart will bring 
a ray of sunshine and joy In this 
moment of difficulty ana greatness 
that vou are a (traversing at pre* 
sent . 

Two weeks before the capitulation 
of Stalingrad there is little doubt 
that Hitler had need of a ray of 
sunshine. 

The two quotations arc interesting 
again for the light tliey throw on 
the praxis of plunder and its perso- 
nalization, and no less on the pan 
played in it by Alfred Rosenberg, 
ihe ideologist of ihe Ka/i party 
who never attained recognition as 



official doctrinarian of the regime 
but who was always employed In 
low power operations because of 
his fanaticism, to the great advan- 
tage of the Reich or its rulers. The 
functions performed by Rosenberg 
pivc the measure <>l ihe plan lor 

the systemic cultural improveri* 
shmcnt that the Great Reich Inten- 
ded to impose on the w hole of Eu- 
rope: the methods used by Rosciv 
berg arc significant of his servility 
and fanaticism together, with his 
un scrupulousness and the ambi- 
tion, personal interests and total 
arbitrariness lhai were involved in 
ihcse operations. 
If, from 1938, the praxis already in 
use Tor years In confiscating and 
freely disposing of the products of 
'degenerate an* and art objects be* 
longing to the Jews was codified 
within iho Reuh. ittu-i :he begin- 
ning of the invasion of Poland this 
praxis became general throughout 
Europe* Brenner, in her text which 
we ha\c livi^Licnily cited here, un- 
derlined the capillary nature of 
this plunder inir in the two cases of 
most accessible dcx uniciiUUioiL 
Poland anil France. But almost 
contemporaneously the Seydewit- 
xes who had access to the archives 
of the Dresden An Gallery, were 
able to document just how vast 
and territorially widespread was 
the work of selection from the Eu- 
ropean artistic patrimony* inclu- 
ding ihe removal of works trom 
Italv even before September Sih 
1943: in fact. Hitler, In the choice 
ot works destined lor the selling 
up of the continental museum of 
Lin used the director of the Dres- 
den Art Galiery* Man** Posse ns bis 
consullanr'. 

As can be seen from the first in- 
structions given to Rosenberg, the 



two conceptual categories of prl* 
rnai> imparlance in tegiiimi/ing 
the sacking ol invaded E^uwpc'.sai • 
ttsiie patrimony were those of the 
Ariaru/alion ol Jew ish property 
and the recuperation to the genua 
me naiion <>l works dispersed 
throughout Europe. It was not inv 
port ant to establish, especially as 
regards the laiter. the historic 
exactitude of the claim; what was 
tmpor Mm was ii> all inn and imrxi* 
se it wherever iheie was aiuihing 
thai was or could be considered as 
*Kcrmani/ablc** "Objective s^ienti- 
fie research — says the official 
text edited for German administra- 
tive use of the general Governor- 
ship — has never nourished doubts 

lha: all cultural work* ol e.erla- 
sting importance in the VVsiula 
area Owe their origin to the work 
of Germans— in this area no works 
ol truly Polish ethnic origin have 
ever been produced. This is true in 
the field ol painLmy.. ot architectu- 
re and of sculpture as of all the 
ol her line ar I s and all brum he s ot 

science** 10 . As if this were not 

enough to indkatc ihe rule that the 

pillaging of cultural pair ivy 

was to play in the destruction of 
the cultural and naiionul identity 
of Poland condemned to non- 
cxisictKc as an autonomous indivi- 
dual suite, one need only consider 
the words with which the Ciover* 
nor General of occupied Poland* 
Hans I ranck. Minister of the 
Reich, inaugurated the new* siaie 
library in Cracow on April 4lh h 
1941] "The purposes of this library 
cannot he measured onh in trims 
based on the more ur less transito- 
ry circumstances of the moment 
bul on the indcslructablc primary 
foundation ot German mi^liL And 
it the garrisons in the town express 
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the will of the Fuhrer that this ter- 
ritory should remain permanently 
integrated in the future within the 
German sovereignly, if the funda- 
mental law of the Fuhrer must be 
put into practice here so that this 
territory will never again be trca* 
ltd as occ upicd territory, but as an 
integral part, a contiguous territo- 
ry iNebenfanA of the German 
Reich' cultural guidance and the 
spir i L u ;i 1 m^pii at ion ht eathed over 
this territory, too, cannot but come 
Ifom ihv Gci mans. From thi** mo- 
meat ooj whatever is not German 
in this area shall be considered 
rcipn to it* 1 . 

With these words a real and true 

process ot national expropriation 
w.is announced and put imo prac- 
tice: artistic and cultural spolia* 
lion was no I the lust means used in 
the realization of this object. Ihe 
story of the removal to Nurimberg 

ol the altar of Veil Stoss from the 
Mai ienkirehe at Cracow would in 
itself be a ehapici sufficient lo illu- 
strate the method* and <Lnn»>:es ul 
the plundering 

The mosi aulhoi ilai ive and powci - 
tul ii|turc in the Nazi hierarchy we* 
re involved in I he loolin^ under va- 
rious titles. Hermann Goring, in 
particular, who was second-in- 
command to Hitler had no need ol 
any specific title to authorize his 
intervention apart from his name' 
Itis personal interest as a collector 
and hi* notorious overhearinimesv 
Secondly. Himmlcr, as leader ol 
the SS, ihe racial elite of ihe rcgi- 
me and of the/lnwwrfa% as ihe ln> 
sirumetu of racial research lor the 
consolidation of the purity ol the 
German race, was in a good posi- 
tion to participate in the conflsca* 
tioit ol Jewish property to aid his 
"researches'; lastK . Ro>enl>er e. [o 



whose Einsatzstab was entrusted 
the job of cultural (and racial) re- 
clamation In occupied territories- 
Rosenberg worked with particular 
zeal in occupied France, but when 
he became the Reich's Minister for 
occupied territories in the EwM af- 
ter the attack on the Soviet Union 
he was able to fcrcalU enlarge his 
area of operations. 
In the West, too. this complex 
plundering operation had the gene- 
ral aim ot depm ini; divei se cultu- 
ral environments of their specific 
values jhJ underlining prupa^an- 
distically. prior to the initiative's 
being carried to its conclusion* the 
assimiiaoilit) — it not :he comple- 
te homo^eneil \ i>l certain area> 
as regards the germanic character 
dotincd to predominate tor ihe tu- 
lurc according ihe Kn/A plan. In 
these Ecvin^. the cuimm who>e ;i>- 
similation was most strongly insi* 
sted on was Holland, on ihe pre- 
test thai the dee pes I foundations 
of Dutch culture belonged In a 
common ger manic origin, and with 
the accent on the idea that racially 
and spiritually the Dutch belonged 
to the western border area of ihe 
gcrmanic ethnic community 3 '. In 
France the propaganda of such 
theories was a great deal inoie dif- 
ficult In fact, the orders given to 
Rosenberg had rather a dilfcren' 
tone. On March Isi, I*M2. Hitler 
defined Alfred Rosen her it's lask as 
follows; 

"Jews, freemasons and the ideolo- 
gical enemio of National Socia- 
lism allied to them arc presently 
making war on the Reich. The sy- 
stematic spiritual struggle against 
these forces Is a Job which is a ne- 
cessity ol war* 

I have theielote asked the ftcictts* 
U-itcr Alfred Rosenberg to curry 



oul this task with the chief of the 
Supreme Command of the UWrr- 
macht. His operatives in occupied 
territories have the right to re- 
search the relative material, sif- 
ting through libraries, archives, 
lodge* and cultural and ideological 
institutions and to confiscate it for 
use in the ideological work of the 
NSDAP and for future scientific 
work and research in the Senior 
School (of research and National 
Socialist d(KtrincJ. The same ru- 
ling applies to such cultural palri" 
monv as is found to be the proper- 
ty of Jews, be It ownerless or of du- 
bious ownership*** The Wehrmacht 
High Command, for its part, had 
from September 17th 1940. on- 
wards alreadv determined that no 
opposition against the confiscation 
or transportation of goods to Ger- 
many would be recognized, given 
that Rosenberg was 1 authorized to 
take to Germany and put Into safe- 
keeping such of the cultural patri- 
mony as he considered valuable*, 
decisions on its ultimate utiliza- 
tion being reserved to the Fuhrer**. 
A story woven of multiple compli- 
cities: diplomats (Ribhcntrop and 
the Ambassador Abet/, had a funda- 
mental role in the sacking, not only 
of Jewish property, in France, the 
military' (no big looting operation 
would have been possible without 
the IVchmtocht) the police, anil" 
quarians, art experts and profi- 
teer* of every kind Before the Lu- 
cerne auction of 1938 Goring Cook 
possession of 14 rare masterpie- 
ces, from Impressionism to Ex* 
prcsskniism, from German mu- 
seums in order to use them in ex* 
change for classical masterpieces. 
The confusion of the authorities 
and carious competent bodies 
i/ufiipe t nit; lo 
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the same looi must ha*c been such 
l hat the German police authorities 
themselves (ell constrained to 
asked that some order was put into 
the plundering procedure, given 
thai otherwise any German soldier 
considered himself authorize lo ta- 
ke an> piece uf art or furniture 
that inlercsled him from occupied 
territory to furnish his home or of- 
fice* It is nol possible lop into (he 
details of this story which often 
sounds like something from crime 
literature. The story has, in any ca- 
se* been told for ihc most part, as 
we have said, by Brenner. Seydc- 
wit/ and others. 

It is more important, in conclu- 
ding, io return to the aims which 
lay behind the whole operation. To 
clarily these even further we van 
cite one last document On Novem- 
ber 21m t 1940, Marsham Wring 
wrote a long letter to Rosenberg, 
chief ol the already much mentio- 
ned operations jcniup in France, In 
it, among other things, he wrote: 
"As regards the cultural patrimo- 
ny confiscated in France I wish to 
communicate btielly the follo- 
wing. Altei a great deal of effort I 
am very pleased to see that an offs- 
et- has at last been designated lot 
ihe collection of objects, though it 
should be remembered lhai uihn 
offices have lull powers conferred 
on ihcm by the Fiihrer in this re- 
spect, such as the Foreign Minister 
of Ihe Reich, in the first place, who 
some mouths ago sent out a circu- 
lar to all departments in which he 
lias, among others, authority over 
occupied territory, informing 
them that the safeguarding of cul- 
tural patrimonies had been eniiu- 
sted lo him* 

I further believe that ihe Ministry 
of Propaganda of ihe Reich also 



has ihe >ob of certifying ihe docu- 
mentation relating to such art ob- 
jects as were at one time removed 
from Germany and slid have to he 
broughi back 10 Germany. But this 
is chiefly a qucslion of objects 
found In lh< possession of enemy 
museums. 

boralors and to put at tfieir dispo- 
sition all which has been lacking 
l hem before now. that is lo say, 
transport and surveillance person- 
nel* and the iMftwafff i\ under in- 
struction toolfcr maximum help. 
Further to this, 1 would like to in- 
form you that I have been able lo 
remove from their hiding places 
some particularly precious art ol> 
jects which were the property of 
Jews, as for some lime now h I have 
been uncovering hiding places ve- 
ry difficult to find by bribing and 
employing French policemen and 
detectives. Work is still in pr* 
gress, along with that of my autho- 
rities in charge of the search for fo- 
reign banknotes by creaming off 
sale deposit boxes in the banks* In 
both cases the result ol the opera- 
lions will he communicated to 
yo«r Ehtsatvuab who will corner 
and collect the goods. The collabo- 
ration at present going 011 between 
your operations group and Mr 
Thurners Paris office seems to me 
exemplary and exceptionally suita- 
ble and promising. 
To prevent mistaken ideas from 
arising about the objects which I 
wished to claim for myself, and 
which in part I have acquired by 
purchasing, in part would like to 
acquire, 1 wish to communicate to 
you the following: 
i\ Thanks to purchases and ex- 
changes I possess today whal is 



perhaps the most important prlVft- 
te collection, at least in Germany if 
not in the whole of Europe. These 
are works which I summarize un- 
der the concept of proionordic 
masters, or proto-germaniv* ihe 
earliest Dutch and Flemish* 
French Gothic, both painting and 
sculpture. 

2) A fairly wide and highly valuable 
collection of XVEllh century 
Dutch. 

3) A relatively small but verv fine 
collection ol XVIIfth century 
French, and lastly a collection ol 
Italian masters. 

The entire collection will be kepi 
verv worthily in the Karinhall and 
w ill later pass to ihe State as my le- 
gacy with the proviso that ihe Gal- 
fcrv musl remain ai the Karinhall. 
The Fiihrer has looked upon my 
project with great favour and il 
has his support. 

To Integrate this collection r plan 

to buv a few works from confisca- 
ted Jewish properly. These will be 
principally masters of whom I as 
yet possess no examples and works 
necessary for such an integration* 
From time to lime 1 show the pie* 
ces to the Fuhrer. Purchase is ba- 
sed on an examination of ihe ob- 
ject* by a French expert (...) The 
purchase price is deposited with a 
person of trust nominated b\ ihe 
German Slate Ul* 
As we are dealing with hundreds 
and thousands of paintings this is a 
very modest percentage* Up lo now 
ii comes to about fifteen paintings* 
Bui I maintain thai this percentage 
is legitimate, if only because il is 
possible to demonstrate that I 
unearthed a large pari of these 
works from their hiding places 
thanks to mv own personal et lorts. 
As regards the most valuable parts 



of the collections, naturally the 
Ftihrer has the right lo decide their 
destination. Bui there slid remains 
an exceptionally large number of 
objects, probably in ihe order of 
some thousands, which can be uti- 
lized to decorate party and slate 
office* as well as to rill the mu- 
seums . 

Up to now we have heard the voice 
of Coring which renders as explicit 
as could be possible, iHl- request 
for Rosenberg's complicity, the le- 
lMtim_iL\ i ft a r.ikc'ofl trom the loot 
and (he destination ol the works 
which were to enrich the Reich. 
Very little is said about Hitler s ro 
k\ Hit lei h;id an ambition to create 
at Lin/, the capital of northern Au- 
stria, the i e^ion ol h*i hie ih. one ol 
i he biggest if not the biggest mu- 
seum in the world, or at least in 
Europe. 'Already today — he totd 
his collaborators — the Lin/ Galle- 
rVi 1 believe, would bear compari- 
son with any o! the most modern 
American galleries'*** To mate 
Llnz into a world capital was the 
dream of a provincial who hated 
Vicuna* the great city, and ; he co- 
smopolitan Viennese. It was the 
provincial ideal ot Hitler coming 
to the surface again, only in this 
case it could only be fulfilled by 
pillaging throughout Europe, he* 
ginning with the confiscation of 
works From ihe Viennese Jcws*\ In 
1 945 whole lists of works destined 
to go to LU)/. weie found, umoii^j 
them was Leonardo's Leda which 
had been taken fixmi Italy". Lin/ 
war further seen, in competition 
with Goring* av the inuseographic 
pole to southern Germany that 
could he set against the Karinholl 
as the chief ecMrv for arl works of 
northern Germany. 
Once it had given venc to its aim- 



modernism with the condemnation 
of *dcgci1ct ate ,ie 1 1 and u here pus- 

>ihle with i is cotnrncrualr/atiou. 
the Third Reich carried out a se- 
Cond operation, thai ol annexing to 
itself all the masterpiece* of classi* 
cal an by a son ol spiritual immu- 
nization. But as if all this were not 
enough il tried to despoil the who- 
le of Ltirope and prevent any other 
country from possessing a bigger 
or richer patrimony of art works 
than the German one Hwrv cultu- 
ral consideration was subordina 
ted to this last objective, not an iso- 
lated case but a rare one in its sy* 
stemati/ation and its breadth, in 
the history of spiritual and mate 
rial plunder of cultural patrimony. 
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■nd J. DULrTOK and oihcni: Hitfots Stdaif. 
Baupotfjtk im Dniten Reich* Ettv fMu 
mentation. Wtcn Koln 197JL 
** Ibe drvumsUinQC had uln fldy bwn no- 
ted in L BWNVfi tte Xnmfpo/fnf cii.. p. 
160 and almmt cwiemporancously bv ihe 
SoOFwjirfit*. pp. 66*7, ^rlt informed on 
ihr removal of art woHt* from Italy. 
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Mr Smith's water 
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Riccurdo Mnriuni 



With an article entitled " Kn as the 
foundation of the creative force in 
politics' of April 2-iih, IM6, the 
V&lkischer Beobachter announced 
the publication of a collection of 
water colours by Adolf Hitler, edi- 
ted by Heinrich Hoffmann, official 
photographer of the Reich And per* 
sonal phuiotfiaphcj to Hitler him* 
self. There were seven water co* 
lours, six printed in colour and a 
seventh in black and while* 
hi presenting these works, the 
commentator states ihll the Gcr* 
man state has assumed quite natu- 
rally a particular artistic lorm un- 
der the direction of Hitler* 'artist, 
architect and builder of the Natio- 
nal Socialist Stale". Referring, 
among other things, to the 
FUhrer's artistic past, lie says: 
Today we know thai ii was no me- 
re ateidem t3i.it Adult HiJter was 
not at one lime numbered among 
lira numerous pupils of the Vienne- 
se Acadcrm ol Painting. He was de* 
siincd for higher things than beet* 
mine a good painter or perhaps a 
good architect. His pit lor pain 
ling is not an incidental aspect ol 
his personality but a hindamemal 
halt whkh is part of th^- crux ol 
his existence* Then exists an intl- 
mate, unfailing link between the 
Fuhrer*s artistic works and his 
tireat political works. An artistic 
nature is also ;-l the fool ot his tic* 
velopment as a politician and sta- 
tesman. His artistic activities we lie 
not lust a casual pastime of his 
youth, a side channel into which 
the political genius of the man 
cuul j llow ( but a Unulamcmal con* 
flit ion of his creative idea in its to- 
tality*! —(The Ffihrer has given the 

leim politics a sense ol construc- 
tion, and he could not hate arrived 
at this if it were not that his politi- 



cal idea developed on a basis of an 
understanding resulting from his 
personal aclivilcs in the creative 
.,. : held*. 

In truth, there has been far too 
much written on this artistic pasi 
of Miller's, much ol it irrelevant) 
especially where a possible link Is 
sought between his 'experiences* 
up to 1914 and the arenilecionic 
and general artistic achievements 
of the Third Retch. The opposite, 
rather, is ihe case in the sense that 
there exists a real fracture bet- 
ween Hitler's first pictorial experi- 
ments and the later Indications gi- 
ven to the architect, Spccr, concer- 
ning ihe design of various monu- 
mental works. 

Spccr himself in his memoirs gives 
an account of Hitler* s cultural Ve- 
formation* after the meeting with 
T roost. 

"His altitude to Troosl was almost 
thai of pupil to master, and it re- 
minded mc of the uncritical admi- 
ration I used to have forTesscnow. 
It was an aspect of Hitler that I ve- 
rs much liked I was- ama/ed by the 
fact that this man* object of the ad- 
miration of his follower*, could In 
turn be capable of such adulation. 
Considering himself an architect, 
he bowed before ihe genius of a 
m Aster in this field* In ihe field of 
politics he would never have done 
it- 1 1 it lei recounted with fN cat shu* 
pltcity how when he saw Troosfs 
work "ihe veil tell from my eyes*". 
And be added: ' From thai moment 
I couldn't bear the things I*d desi- 
gned up to then. What good fortu- 
ne to have mel thai Titan!" Good 
fortune indced-coniimics Spccr* 
without Troosl's influence Hitler's 
taste in architecture would have 
been something unimaginable. It 

was Hitler himself who once sW* 



wed mc his album of sketches 
which miiBl have dated back to the 
early Twenties. They wert rough 
designs of buildings 'rcpresentati* 
vc* in ihe ueo-baroque slvle of the 
Rin^strassc of Vienna. efiaraclcri- 
stic of the Nineties A curioos 
ibin^: oii\ed in with these architec- 
tonic projects, sometimes on the 
same pay.c, i he iv wetc sketches ol 
firearms and warships!" 
So much lor the testimony of Al- 
beit Speer, an assiduous and privi- 
leged collaborator whose peremp* 
tory Judgement is substantially ne- 
gative as regards ihe dictator's an 
lisiic iJispi ration, enamoured ot 
French and Austrian fin dt siicle 
architecture. In tact, the buildings 
which were accorded Hitler's hi- 
ghest praise were those which had 
impressed him in hi* iliis s as a 
vnmip aspiring artist: the Paris 
Opera hy Charles Gamier, which 
he only knew Irom illustrations 
and the Vienna Opera, 
Generally speaking* his cultural re* 
fcrenccs were orientated toward 
certain mannerist productions* to 
the works ot I (diner and of Fellncr 
mid likewise to certain XIX th cen- 
l ii r ~s architects like Got t f r ied Sem- 
per, designer of the Opera and Art 
Gallery ol Dresden and of ihe Pala- 
ce and ihe Imperial Museum* in 
Vienna. 

l tn ihe field ol architecture 
Speer testifies again — and likewi* 
se ihai ol pamtinj/ and sculpture. 
Hitler remained fixed in the world 
oC his youth, the world between 
1 *£0 and I y 1 4, the period responsi- 
ble not only for his art i sue tastes 
but also for his ideology*. 
A*, is well known. Speer wrote his 
memoirs in the Span da u prison as 
a hcaten and imprisoned mati, and 
frankly, such a drastic condemna- 



tion is surprising a I ler such ink oh 
dtfiouat service Not thai Hitler 
was any lieiier than Speer makes 
htm out in these writings, but cer- 
tainly Speer hiniscll, and ihe point 
is worth underlining, was the doci- 
le instrument who knowingly en 
cou raged the Fuhrcr in his pro- 
gressive cull ural uuohil ion. at 
least as far as architecture was 
concerned. Further, these coiilem* 
porary judgements of his suggest *i 
probable desire to condescend 10 
ihe reader rather ihan make au- 
thentic and finally free critical jud- 
gements. 

But us proceed by stages. 
Miller's water colours arc one of 
the rare pieces of material eviden- 
ce as to his cultural stance. A gene- 
ral criticism ol them can be com- 
pletely otlhand like that o) Speer 
and many others. They are, in fact, 
tixhi weight works which any 
young art student could have pro- 
duceo- Any young an student, that 
is. who was devoid ol i\n\ rxceniio- 
nal pills oi aitislit talent- 

Thus may the matter be quickly di- 
sposed of. Nor, on ihe other hand, 
could it be otherwise: I lit lor is 
what he is, as wc all know him. 
Anything further stub ;is we are 
about lo is idle reflection, *dc* 
generate' fantasy, oi rather the la* 
sic for breaking down and reas- 
sembling according to a different 
logic, lor its own sake, like an ever* 
cise In 'literary Cubism*. 
These water colours have for their 
subject various urban environ- 
ments of Vienna and Munich: chics 
with a strong cosmopolitan spirit, 
with nothing of the rural about 
them. 

They give the impression of having 
been copied from photographs ra- 
ther than painted at the easel in 



front of the subject: the style and 
I real merit are those ol works edi- 
ted at a writing desk. Some ol Ihe 
view* are, in fact, repeated, maybe 
even falsified, maintaining the sa- 
me optical axis but from a closer 

\ iew point, in these cases (he close- 
Up i$ an impi ov cincjvt, executed 
with a surer hand "the urban envi- 
ronment lepiesenled is almost al- 
ways very complex: with a move* 
mem of volume. :i multiplicity ot 

planes, fragmentation of spaces, 
attempts at dynamic chiaroscuro 
etc* The attention to detail is consi- 
derable, the various building mate- 
rials can be clearl\ distinguished 
as can the condition of the buil- 
dings, their decorum c details, ob- 
ject and street furnishings, po- 
sters on the walls, even 10 Ihe dres- 
sing of the shop window s. 
Some aulographical XJXth ccniu* 
ry data affixed to the water co- 
lours* and above all the out of scale 
placing fparticiilai l> ungraceful) 
ot the tifiuvx contiims ihe h>r**- 
thesis of works copied from ofd tl* 
lustrations, prints or postcards. In 
other words, these views are in 
every* wav similar to thousands of 
others which sei ved lo illustrate 
many European cities at the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution 
when great XlXih century buil- 
dings alternated with med i cva I 
and XVIIih ccnlurv spaces* 
Ii is, however* certain that in these 
pictui es it is impossible to i ec< iglli- 
/e ihe fuuire client of Albert Speer. 
On tlie contrary! There is in these 
postcards' an ingenuous meliopo- 
litan* taste, infantile even, hut far 
horn the heaw ^iid totalitarian ta- 
ste of Hitler's Thirties and Forties 
stvle. 

This Implies at least two conside- 
rations: as long as ihe architect. 



Troost, is alive - until 1934 - HI* 
tier, subject to his ascendent in- 
fluence, contains his own exube- 
rance and accepts *past orientated' 
design modified by a certain so* 
briety and style. Basically* T roost 
was pari of a group of architect*, 
among whom were Peter Behrens, 
Joseph M> Olbrich, Bruno Paul afld 
Walter Gropius who up to the first 
world war had luuehl gainst the 
spread of the linsclly Jugcnditil, 
opposing it with a design system in 
which a lew l radii ional elements 
were mixed with the first experi- 
meiiK in modernism 
After the death of Troosi, his place 
was Immediately given to Speer 
who became the falthlul interpre- 
ter of the Fflhrcr's dreams, to the 
extent that, ail cultural reserve re- 
moved Unlet showed him some ol 
rns own sketches from the >ears 
1925*26. and within a few days, 
vvilh eMraordiriaiA diligence ami 
speed. Speer produced drawings 
and models* 

This was the case with the Berlin 
Are lie Triomphe, the Grand Audi- 
torium, the Movement Column to 
be built in Munich and many other 
projects. Thus Speer was not the 



architect of the Third Reich but, 
more simplv. the assistant archi- 
tect of llnler* The latter, without 
any cultural impediment by this ti- 
me the sole |iidge ol hirnscll and of 
others, discovers himself, with 
tears of emotion each time, to be in 
his turn a 'great architect*, just as 
parts propaganda noisily claimed. 
Now, comparing the two periods, 
that of the water colours up io 
1SU4. and thai of the cyelopic pro- 
jects, from 1925 onwards, no simi- 
larity or continuity can be found. 
There might he two different com- 
pletely different personalities or 
rather two entirely disassociated 
aspects of the same personality. 
So. the fact that Hitler had or 
hadn't tried an artistic career up 
umil the ficM world war makes no 

difference; what counts is the fact 
thai (rom a certain moment on* 
wards, any and every critical pre- 
sence hating been destroyed. Hi* 
tier can be a genius in all things, 
but not really being one he can on- 
ly *pla>" with i he exasperated ele- 
ments of a language, however sure 
and dccply-rooicd in the common 
sense of the roasts: the facile mo 
numental style, accepted, difiune 



and universally understandable. 
At this point, the question posed hy 
Elias Canctli l>ecomes more perti- 
nent and painful (Potere e soprav- 
vivenza); * Where is the historian 
who could trace the course of Mi* 
tier's disease? Even if today a par* 
ticularly scrupulous history could 
manage once and for all to free it- 
self from the admiration of power 
which is intrinsic to it, it might at 
lea^t put us on our jiuard against a 
new Hitler, But since he would ap- 
pear in another place he vtould ah 
so appear in another guise and the 
warning would l>e in \aim 
For a real understanding of this 
phenomenon, new methods of stu- 
dy are indispensable. They must be 
sought inn, taken and used where- 
ver they ofler themselves. No me- 
thods loi such a research tan exist 
yet. Here the rigour of specialist 
disciplines becomes mere supersti- 
tion* What escapes the specialists 
is that which is really important. A 
non-1 raguieiileil vision ol the phe- 
nomenon is the main pre- 
supposition. Am arrogance ot con- 
cept, however useful in other ca- 
ses, can only be detrimental here*. 
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Water colours 
attributed (o Hitler 
from the Siviero legacy 
an expert examination 

Hermann Weiss 



L Object 

At the request of ihc Department 
of Culture of the Comune di Fircn- 
/e, on the 7th. 8th and 9th March, 
1984. together with Professor 
Hartmut Ullrich, I examined in the 
Ufflzi library twenty water colour 
attributed lo Adolf Hitler with a 
view to clarifying whether, in fact. 
Hitler was their author, and to 
then pic-pai'Suy a report on our re- 
searches to be delivered prior to 
the proposed exhibition of the 
paint inns to hike place at the end 
of June. 

The paintings were part of the Ic* 
gacy of the minister, Rodolfo Sivie- 
ro. and have been for some time in 
the custody of the drawings de- 
partment of the Uffizi, grouped in 
a number of sets. We received no 
informal ion lioni the Itiilun side 
on the history ol the painting. We 
were [aid only tha< from l°43 on* 
wards Siviero worked on the tru* 
cine of art works removed from 
Itafy by the Germans and after the 
end of the war was off totally entru- 
sted with their retrieval In car 
rying out this task it is probable 
tnat he came into possession of the 
above mentioned paintings. On re- 
quest, we were also informed that 
the legacy contained no document* 
which might clarify the history of 
the twcniy water colours. 

2. Instrument* nf research 

In our research we used the follo- 
wing sources: 

1 . Adolf Hitler ah Mater und Zeich- 
ner. Em Wtrrkkatatug tier Otgent&t* 
«V\ Aqtterettcr Zeichmmeen und Ar- 
chiiekmrskizzen* Edited bv Billy F- 
Price, Zug, Switzerland 1983 (cited 
as Price and the number of the 
piiinim^ 



This catalogue which was the first 
attempt at certifying Hitler's pro- 
duction as painter and draughts- 
man must be used with caution not 
only because it also includes the 
forgeries of Konrad Kujau, since 
discovered, but also because of 
other imprecisions and errors. 
2, rXicumcnts of the National So- 
cialist Party Central Archives 
i NSDAP} in the \S2f4MrtiioiioE the 
Federal Archives of Koblenz (cited 
tis BA with indications)* J he Fede* 
ral Archives contain a series of 
photographic negatives, and some- 
times also positives, made in the 
NSDAP Archives of all Hitler's 
paintings, which were bought back 
by the secretariat (Stab) of the Fueh- 
rer's representative (and subse- 
quently by Hess's secretarial) or el- 
se they were lent temporarily to 
the Archives by their owners for 
the purpose of registering them* 
Above all, from 1938 and until the 
outbreak of the war these Archives 
developed a considerable activity 
on which were based a number of 
lists not subsequently completed; 
the following descriptions are con- 
tained in the enclosures: 
Enclosure A - List of 23 water co- 
lours re-purchased. 

Enclosure B - List of 10 water co- 
lours by Hitler in the possession o[ 
Ur. All fed tViiy. Vu*rm;t [Willi di 
mensions). 

Enclosure C ■ Manuscript Ust of 14 
water colours bv Hitler from the 
Central Archives of the NSDAP of 
which the painter Frit/ Muhl- 
brecht of Steincbach had made co- 
pies, partly on drawing paper, pan 
i!v on specially treated phoiogra» 
pnic paper; on the upper rtyhl mar- 
gin (s the date 17th February 
Enclosure D - Manuscript. Ltsl of 
20 paintings by Hitler, the subjects 
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hemy mainh Munich, uilh duncn 
sions and annotations relating to 
copies made b\ painters {anion li 
t hem phoio^niphic copies co)ou< 
red by hand). 10 their <mwrs, and 
to indications of the negative* pre- 
served in i he Archives. 



.V The Paintings 

Em Ok course nl :ui elimination <il 
the paintings in the Ullj/i, they we- 
re put into wfuil seemed to us to he 
a logical order based on merely ex- 
ternal criteria, and classified with 

progreSMvc numbers (ciled as Fl 
and the numlvr of the painting 
The following deser iprionsconhiin 
indications on ihe dimensions of 
the painting, previous owners etc.. 
taken from me documents ol the 
NSDAP Central Archives and Pri- 
ce's c;iLih iijue. A I ler t he descrip- 
tion there follows a critical analy* 
sis of the information gathered to 
clarify the authenticity of the pain- 
liiijrA. 

We have .analysed the lollowing 
paintings: 

). Vienna. Sikhaekkin-he 

Title and si^n:iiure: Lb. "Wicn. 

Kohlmarki^Michaelekirehe & Dtvi- 

(uuttvhaiis.oV Hitler *\ 

Si/e: 21x27.5 cm- (sheet 29X37 

em); 

Annotations: on lower margin of 
recto, in manuscript "Around no* 
me width on all sides 29 1/2-37"; on 
verso, manuscript "The picture 
has been frame by S. Morgcnsicrn, 
W1RN IX P Lichienstcinsirasse 4, 
Last owner: lahbro Prater, Wicn. 
Flnrisdorf-'IT. S.3S. Soli. StrV' 
Shcel left loose In passepartout 
with title printed on the lower 
margin "Adolf lliik-t Wien Mich;*- 
elekirche und Dreilauferhaus". 



2. Vienna. Schottentor (Fl*2) 
Title: r.b- In gothie script "Alt 
Wien/SrlKiMentfir 185V 
Signed' Lb. jwthic ' A H/'. 

Size: 20xlS.2 cm (Sheet 25x20 
cm) 

Annotations: verso, roanuieript, 
same annotation a> on KM with 
printed thle "Ado» Hitler Wien 
Schoicenchor". 

PRICE n, m %hc 20x 1 5.2 cm 

3. Vienna \e«e> Rathatts l I I 3 i 
Signed: IK "A. Hider- 
Size: 20.3x23.5 cm 
Annotations: on retro in cubiform 
gothic characters: "According u> a 
report by the Fuhrcr's A D C. SS- 
Brigadeluhrer Julius St haub. I he 
Fuhrvr and Chancellor has dectu* 
red thai this water colour is not In 
his hand. The Fuhrcr and chancel 
tor denies being the author of ihis 
pa i n l i n g Be H i n K 10th M a v 1 9 ^7 . 
For the Reiehsfuhrerot the SS and 
chief of the German police at the 
Ministers of the Interior, signed 
•Wolff (manuscript) SS 
Cruppenluhrcr and chief of the 
personal sec ret a rial of the 
Ren hsl uhrei SS". 

PRICE n, 250 size 20.5x23.5 cm 
BA: Negative NS 26/213/12; 
NSDAP Central Archive* record 
with indication uf negative and si* 
/e 20.5x23.5. 

4. Mfrtwfl, Partwniem (Fi*4) 
Signed: r.b. "A. Hitler". 
Si/e: 26.5x41.6 cm 
Annotations: verso "grunde! 
(64X46)" 

PRICE n. 243. si/e 27x41.5 cm 
BA: Positive NS 26<43a,'34 on the 
back of which is the stamp of the 
NSDAP Central Archives uiih the 
indication "213/12 {from Inns- 
bruck)" and further, ihe annota- 
tion by hand "Parlamcntu and Rai- 



haus in Vienna (second piece!) Si/e 
27X41,5, Original bought for the 
Full re r from the properly <rf Franz 
Feller. Innsbruck (May 193fl>" 

5* Vienna, Parliament (Fl*5) 
Signed- r.b- "A. Hitler" 
Size; 26X41.3 cm- Ihe painting is 
f rained and under ulass, Size ol 
frame 52.3x67 cm 
Annotations: verso r.b.* manu- 
script, "2061" 

PRICE n. 247 size 27x41.5 cm 
BA: Negative NS 26*213/1: 
NSDAP Centra? Archives record 
with annotations 'made on basis 
of reproduction/Viennese 
original 1 . 

6. Vienna* Auersperg Aibee(FI-6) 
Title: t\b„ in goihic "Wien, Wis* 
pern-Palais" Signed: l.b.. cursive 

Size: 18.5x27 cm 
Annotations: verso, manuscript 
"complete!?) I Cr" 
PRICE n. 226.sirc 16x24 cm 
BA: Negative and positive NS 
26/21 3/13: NSDAP Central Archives 
record with size 18.5x26.5 cm 
Particularity: On the lower left 
m;H>;m ■ Imnl ot a lii^urc pulling 
a small cart there is a small stnutf* 
±.<x of colour which is ;iKo recount- 
/able on ihe photograph PRICE n. 
226). 

7. Vienna, Auersperg Palace (FI-7) 
Title: r.b. gothic, "Aucrspcf^ Fa* 
lals" 

Signed: l.b. gothlc. "A. Hiller" 
Size: 20.3 x 27.6 cm (Sheet 
21X18.51 

PRICE n, 225. size 18x26 cm, 
BA: Negative NS 26/213/18; 
NSDAP Central Archives record 
with siza 20.5x28 cm. 

8. Vienna, Rafienstadl (FM) 
Title: r.b. "Alt - WieaAltenstadl" 
Signed: lb. "A. Hitler" 
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Site: 22x3J.6 cm The painting is 
framed and under glass 
Si/e of Frame 4S.5x60.5 cm. 
Annotations: verso, manuscript 



9« Vienna, Kartskirche 
Signed: r.b. 



|F!-9) 

Under lint'il "A. Millet ' 
Size; 25.9x17.5 cm and nnnota* 
tions on the existence of a negative 
n. 2060/1 in the Central Archives of 
[he NSDAP (proof no longer avail* 
hie in the 0\) 

la Silumhrsitm tFT-10) 

Title and signature: Lb„ fioihic. 
"WicnJSchonb runner LintciA Hi* 

tier" 

Size: 14x20 cm (Sheet 15.5x1.5 
cm) 

Annotations lower margin recto, 
manuscript. "1/2 Gr." 
PRICE n. 290, size 18x28 cm. 
BA: Positive NS 26/213' 1 4; stamped 
on back NSDAP Central Archives 
with indication 213^14 plus positi- 
ve of retro with an oval stamping 
difficult to recognize, probabtt the 
mark ol ihc frame!" Samuel Mor- 
genstern; NSDAP Central Archives 
record with size 14x20 cm. 

f 1 . Vienna* Parade i*Earti i Ft- 1 1 / 
Title: lb. gothic "Wien/Paradei* 

gam- 

Signed r.b., gothie, "A. Hitler". 
Size: 14.1X19.5 cm (Sheet 29x37.5 
cm) 

Annotations: verso, manuscript, 
**Lighl of pa>scpartoutf /small 
(48X32)" 

PRICE n. 288. no size. 
BA: Negative and positive NS 
26/21V23; Central Archives regi- 
ster NSDAP with size 15.1x20.1 
cm and provenance "Pra»r, 
Wicn". 

Particularity: the last three letters 
of the title "Paradcittartl" are co- 
vered by a smudge. (The smudge is 



not visible on (he photograph. (Ita- 
Itan translator's note) 

12. Vienna Michaelerplatz (FM2) 
Title: r.b., gothic. 1 Wicn-Micha- 
e ! e i pi a t r . Drv i I a h I e n ha h s " 
Signed: Lb., goihic, "A. Hitler" 
Si/c: 25,5 /■ 1 8 cm. 
Observations; the picture in its 
drawing Is almost identical to PRI- 
CE n, 173, The anomalies occur in 
ihc disposition of the five figures 
in the square in front of the Mi 
ehaelektiLhe. in ihe lower win- 
dows of the bell tower, in ihe sha- 
dow oo ihe church and in the two 
figure* missing I mm ihe lazuli- o! 
ihe bell lower which are seen in 
PRICE ii. 17J. 

13. Vienna. Bur%iheaier (FH3( 
Title: r-b-, gothic, "WicivBurg- 
Theater" 

Signed: Lb., goihic. ,4 A. Hitler" 
Size: I4,2x 20cm (Sheet 16.6x21.8 
cm) 

PRICE n, 270 size 26.5x36 

BA: Kcgaiuetsi/e 14x20 cm) and 

potiiiie NS 26 213-15: 

NSDAP Central Archives record 

with size (incorrect) 18.5x26.5 CHI- 

14. Vienna, BuFff heater {Ft-iA] 
Vitle: r.h. "All*WicrvBorgihcaU-r 
(ihc upper line of w riting is ruder) 
Signed: "A. Hitler for Hiiilcr?) 
C'ui and # I ued on passepartout , 
recto, with a fine pencil stroke, 
"ItVXVDe (?)" (could perhaps be 
read as ^lOWDc (>)**) 

15. Vienna, Sdiottenkirehe (FI-15) 
Title and signature: "Wicn / Sdut- 
tenkirche / A. Hitler" 

Si/e: 21x28 em (Sheet 29.ftx3.V4 
cm) 

A in lot a I ions; oo I hi* passe pa i tcml 
on ihe irtslde, in pencil *"4855" 
Observations: dillercm horn ihe 
other paintings in tnloor lechni* 
que for ihe flat use (diffuse) of och- 



re tones at ihe dominant colour, 
ihe figures are also sinking being 
bijigcr and more I u M y drawn ihan 
in Hitler s other water colours (It 
is somen mes possible lo make out 
their faces), 

16. Vienna, Ktrctie Maria am Gtsta* 
dc(PM6) 

S^ned: lb. "A, Hitler" 

Cut ami e]ucd on Passe pail out: 

27.2x18 cm 

PRICK n. 289, size 17x9.5 cm 
BA: Negative KSfliaf2l, positive la 
section NS 26iVotL 65; 
NSDAP Central Archncs record 
with \i?e 1fc\27,5 mi and indica- 
tion yti fast o^ner Prager. 

17. Munich, Hofbrduhaus <FM7> 
Title: Lb. "Munchcn/U Hofbrtiu- 
haua" 

Signed: r b. "A. Miller" 

Size: 21.8x28.3 cm (Sheei 

32,2x45.5 cm) 

PRICE n, 386, with an error in the 
Inscription; si/e 21.4x28.3 cm; 
Indication thai ihe piclme disap- 
pea red at an auction in 1976, 
BA: Negative NS 26->l.V>>, 

18. Munich, Viktuelitnmurkt wit 
Peterskirche (FI-18) 

Title: r.b, "Munchen / Viktuclien* 
markt / Peter^kirchc / 1914" 
Signed: Lb. "A. Hitler" 
Size: 30.4x333 cm the picture is 
mounted on paper and with this 
support glued on to cardboard. 
PRICK n. 373. si/e 22/26 cm 
BA: NSDAP Central Archive record 
with indication ol negative B 182/1: 
the negative no longer available; 
re nol indiruicd. 

19. Munich, Alies Standcsatnt ant 
Petmbcr R ltl 1-19] 

Title: I.b. "Miincheiv'Standesamt" 

Signed r.b- 'A. Hitler" 

Cut on passepartout: 38.2x25.4 cm: 



glass: frame si/e 0*1,8/ un. 
Annotations: on reiro "2060*' 
PRICE n. 394, size 39x22 cm. 
BA: Negative NS 2<v17G 3: KSDAP 
Central Archives record with size 

26x39 cm, provenance (false) 
**Weinmiiller" and description (fal- 
se) * Pelcrxberjl IT 

20* Munich* Alia Standesami am 

Pet?r>twrgl (FV20) 

Ti lie: r.b. "'MuiK'henvStundesamt'' 

Signed: J,b. "A. Hitler" 

Size; Sheet 12 6- 24.7 cm. 

Sheet Klued lo opcnahle passcpur- 

lout. 

4- Examination of the authenticity 
of individual pulnitngv 

All twenty water colour* of the Si* 
vicro legiicy arc signed with the na- 
me ol Hitler. Since not only in lat* 
ter years but ever since Hitler be- 
came Chancellor* fake paintings' in 
his TiiiiiK' were mi circulation, we 
have had to take into account the 
fact thai in unite eases we mi^lit 
have to examine old fake*, as is 
certainly the case with I I 3, 
Our research was impeded by ihe 
fact that three of the pointings arc 
1 1 billed and could not he opened 

(FI 5 ( 8, 19) and two others are 
glued to the passepartout so that it 
wa* impossible lo examine ihc te- 
tro or establish the exact si/c ol 
i he painting or of the sheet. 
As regards the pmMern ol the falsi' 
fications of Hitler's paintings ii 
can be said, above all. that this 
must certainly be excluded when 
l he paiuling Under examination is 
found among the document* ol the 
depariment created for the oollcc- 
I ion and i c^ist ration ot Hitli i \ 
paintings ill the Cenlral Archies 
of the KSDAP or at Hess's secreta- 
rial, having there been judged to 
be authentic. 



A further difficulty hangs on the 
(act that the only description of (be 
painting contained in ihe.%e tlocu* 
mcnts is insufficient lo identify it 
because numerous subjects, espe- 
cially as regards Vienna and Mu- 
nich, were painted several times by 
Hitler. Cerium proof is. iherctore. 
only possible where (here exisls 
photograph and where the pain- 
ling is presented jis authentic m 
i he correspondence and lists ot the 
Cenlral Archives uf the NSDAP. 
Photographic documents of the 
Central Archives of the SSDAP 
exist for the following paintings 
whose authenticity tan iheicfoic 
lie considered certain: FI 4. 5. 6. 7. 
10. II. 13. 16 and I* 
The indications contained In 
Price's catalogue, on the other 
himd, warrant little credence sin- 
ce, as we have al ready said, they in- 
clude rcveni falsi! ications by Ku< 
jau and do not differential? ar all 
between genuine and dubious 
paintings (to ihe extent that the ca- 
talogue attributes to Hitler the 
painting FI i which was declared 
to be false bv Miller himself (PRI- 
CE n. 259). 

Combining the information eoniai- 
ned in the documents of ihe Ccrv 
ira] Aichivesoi the KSDAP and \a- 
riouscluesou the Floicminc origi- 
nals, one can, however, decide on 
the attribution ol the remaining 
paintings even though there re- 
mains room for discussion on the 
degree of eciiaintv in individual 
cases. 

The authenticity of ihe painting* 
FI 1 and FI 2 is certified beyond 
doubt by the handwritten observe 
lion*, certainly authentic, and ini- 
tialled by ihe then Rerchsainisle*- 
ler Schultc-Sirathaus, the last per- 
son responsible 'or the collection 
ot Hitler's paintings at the secreta- 



rial of Hess (a copy of the signatu- 
re of Schulte-Strathaus is attached 
as Enclosure E). Further, the au- 
thenticity of FI 2 is also proved by 
Its subject according to Enclosures 
A and C (respectively nos, 16 and 
17) and that of FI I according to 
Enclosure C <n 5j- 
The identity of the two Florentine 
paintings with those eited in the 
lists of the Central Archives of the 
SSDAP cannot be doubted, above 
all because in the two lists the sub- 
ject* f*Kohlmarkt. 'Michaelekir* 
che> Drcilauferhaus* and Schottcn* 
tor") occur only once, and as re- 
gards n. 16 of Enclosure A (corre- 
spondtn^ io FI 2 Sehoucntor) the 
previous owner is indicated as Pra- 
ger himself. In the second place in 
Enclosure A the re-purchase date 
Is established as August- 
September I93S and the annota- 
tion by Schulte-Strathaus carried 
the date 17.8,38. 

The annotation of forgery on the 
reiro of FI 3 is undoubtedly au- 
thentic, even if for the ideniificn* 
Hun ot Karl WoHf's signature I 
mils! rely enlnvh on m> niemo>> 
as it was not possible to obtain a 
copy in order Hi compare the in. 
However, this proves that ihe pain* 
ting Is a forgerv. and stylistically, 
too. It differs from the water co- 
lours safely attributable to Hitler* 
An tv^aulN (he >ubjeci of the "Rat- 
/cnMiidi!" tjl ihe painting FI 8, Pi i* 
ce's catalogue gives four other 
examples ot which at least one 
(PRICE n. 257), once in the posses- 
sum ot Hitler's photographer and 
confident, Heinrich Hoffmann, 
may safety be considered authen- 
tic* Yet even if the same subject 
can Ik j found in other works b\ Hi* 
l ler there is no historical pmol ol 
the atli ihiilion lo Hitler ol H 8. In 
this case absolute certainty could 



only be reached through chemtco* 
technical analysis and stylistic re* 
search- However, starling from 
our knowledge of the style of the 
authentic paintings, milium*, at 
first glance, goes against the attri- 
bution to Hitler of this painting. 
The motif of the Viennese Karls* 
kirche (FI 9) is documentated 14 ti- 
mes in PRICK and is (hus the sub- 

ject most often painted by Hitler. 
The source cited by PRICE is old 
Dr. Priesack) and is convalidatcd 
the indications of ihc Central 
Archives of the NSDAP. Even 
i hi Hi (ill ihc photograph twio lon^ei 
traceable in the Federal Archives 
we can consider this painting au- 
thentic on a basis of these indica- 
tions but also because of its style* 
Very pnobaby FI 9 corresponds to 
painting n. 12 of Enclosure A, the 
only painting of \hc Karlskirchc by 
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I have been re* 



puuhased h\ the Hess secretarial 
(1939) and consequently registered 
in the Central Archives of the 
\SDAP- 

|n the case ot FI |4wL-Cani>nly ma- 
ke a few suppositions as regards 
its author. FI 14. like FI 1 3. is ano- 

ibei [ Jpii Jit liiir ot the liui ^theater M 0 

motif listed live times by PRICE* 
The abbreviation **De" must surely 
refer to Dctig, a surname which 
can, in its turn, be linked to the 
Central ArJmcs ot ihc SSDAP i>r 
rather to the Hess secretariat. In 
the list of Alfred Dctig*s collection 
(sec Enclosure B) FI 14 docs not oc- 
cur. But this is explainable If one 
interprets the date written on the 
passepartout ft* the dale of purcha- 
se. The motive for which the pre* 
xinus ouncishin ol Deii^ might he 

considered doubtful can only be 
explained through suppositions. If 
one considers the date 
Octoben 1 November 1941 as the da- 



le ol purchase by the Hess sccicia* 
i fat (or io be more precise, hy Bor* 
niann) in that case the painting re* 
gistcrcd as n. 12 in Enclosure C 
cannot correspond to I I 14 since 
this list (Enclosure CI was compi* 
led mi I his much more pi oba* 
hie lh;il ii relers lo FI l.\ ;i pain- 
ling that was reproduced b\ Mul 
bleach ' Itoiip a cops ot unknown 
provenance", on phmoyrapic p*\- 
per and coloured by hand (el tu- 
closure C). Since in the case of FI 
13 uc have not been able to esta- 
blish whether it was painted on 
nhosot-'vaphic puper. this indio 
lion explains at least the inexacti- 
tude of the size Indicated on the re- 
gister of the Central Archives. 1 he 
authentication of F| 14 can be ma- 
de with certainty only by chemical 
and stylistic analysis. From a first* 
even superficial, stvlislic compari* 
son there is no notable difference 
between tins and authenticated 
paintings, so I ha I wc can consider 
it, with some reservations, authen- 
tic. 

The subject of FI IS. ibe Skotleu- 
kirche. cited twice in the PRICK 
catalogue, is not documentated in 
the Central Archives of the 
NSlMP. Further, it does not corre- 
spond stylistically to Hitler'sothcr 
ivories because of the monotone 
use of the colour ochre. The figu- 
res in the foreground, too. liave co- 
me out bigger. Even allowing for 
the fact thai In this case Hitler 
nn>:hl ha\e wanted lo make an ex- 
periment with ihc colours an the 
Hp ii re*, i he convergence "I boih 
these stylistic anomalies as well as 
(he nimilantv oj I he colours lo I bo- 
le ol the forgery FI 3 suggest that 
this painting, too, is a fake. 
The case ol F. ) 8 i* problematical, 
a painting which, inasfar as one 
can make oui t;iveu the pom quali* 



IV of l)>c reproduction, is identical 
to PRICE n. 373. It is not possible 
lo *»v with ccriami) whether ihc 
registration conserved in ihc Fede- 
ral Archives, which refer* lo a ne- 
gative B 182^1 lost in the Central 
Archives of the KSI>AP ( really ap- 
pertains to FI 18 because of the 
lack of measurements ol the photo* 
graph* Further difficulties arise 
From the registration in Enclosure 
D winch under the indication l^Z 1 
refers to a painting in oils on wood 
without the usual annotation on si* 
zc. In this cose, however, it may be 

supposed that the compdet ot the 
Km tomnullcd .i malerial error, 
mistaking a line when Wan so ibing 
ihc data of the pictures "Viktua- 
lienmarkt u. Peterskirehe". "Der 
Abend", "SchlierMV 11 . and 'Ko 
chel". Actually, in Enclosure D this 
last palming tie lined as a water 
colour although it is one of Hitler's 
few oil paintings* As regards the 
very different size of FI 18 as given 
m PRICE n. m. it should be m.lcd 
that out of at least a dozen cases 
where PRICE could have checked, 
he gives incorrect measurements 
four times (PRICE nos. 226. 270. 
2£9, 294). Hence, in this case, too. 
ibe problem ol authenticity must 
he lesohed by an anaKsIs of the 
style. Our examination revealed no 
significant differences of style in 
ropeet ol the authenticated pain- 
tings. 

hi the case ol the last painting, loo. 
FI 20. in i lie absence ol other crite* 
i iu, the problem of authenticity 
Cisn onh he icsolu'd by MtlNik 
analysis. And in this cftse. too. we 
discovered ikj differences from the 
authenticated paintings. 



5* Conclusions 

As far :is i an be 
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not an expert in an history, the 
paintings anak/cd. wuh the excep- 
tion of II 3 and \ : t l5,eonsuiute a 
stylistic unitv which is not deia* 
ched from other water colours by 
Hitler known to mc. Ten paintings 
(FI 4, 5. 6. 7, 10, I I t 13, lo, 19) arc 
idenulyahlc through (he photo* 
graphs in the Central Archives of 
the NSI»\I\ They are recognized as 
authentic through their resist ra- 
lion in what was conceived as a 
collection centre for Hitlcrian 
pam l iiijt*; I he ex pec is ol the 

NSDAP had Ihe possibility, in 
doubtful cases, of rcEcrring t<i Hi- 
tler himself* The same acopnilion 
of authenticity can also l>e aitribu- 
leil lo ihe watet colours IT 1 and H 
initialled hy the prison f ^sponsi- 
ble in Hess's secretariat, Schulio 
Straihaus, 

The paintings of dubious authentic 
cit>vFI8,9, 12. 14. 1*, 20 have sub- 
jects which orcall found elsewhere 
in Hitler's work and in part also in 
the documents of the Central Ar- 
chives of ihe NSDAP, 
Even it the analogy of subject mai- 
ler does not constitute a guarantee 
against forgery, it renders a styli- 
stic comparison and the identifica- 
tion of forgeries easier. Forgeries 
may also be eliminated by use of 
the following argument: the copies 
at the official disposition of the 
Central Archives ol the KSDAP bv 
painters have in part been cxecth 
led on water colour paper and in 
psirt on photographic paper When 
copies were made <>f paintings not 
securely authenticated they were 
done wilhou! exception on photo- 
graphic paper (cf, enclosures C 
and D) and this Is not the case with 
any of the Florentine paintings, 
To conclude, 13 ol the paintings 
examined con Ik- directly linked to 



ihe Central Archives of the 
NSDAP; amonii the remaining se- 
ven water colours those which cor- 
respond to numbers Fl ii, 9, 14, 18 
show' some trace ol checking on 
the paa of this organization or so- 
me other Contact with it. Thus onU 
paint inus Fl 12 anil Kl 20 remain 
isolated. 

II the rapport of almost all the 
paintings deposited in Ho fence 
with the Central Archives of the 
NSDAP, or rather with ihe Hess se- 
cretariat constitutes, on the one 
hand a guai anlee ol authenticity, It 
also* on the other hand, permits 
the supposition that the twemv 
paintings ended up in the hands of 
Sivieru as a single package, and ex- 
cludes the possibility thai he coV 
lected them from dtlferent sour- 
ccs. This conclusion agrees with 
what I have heard from Or, August 
Pricsack who in his day was re- 
>pimsibk < lor phologiaphk x copies 
of Miller's paintings in the Central 
Ai chive of the NSDAP and who can 
also be considered the co*aulhor o( 
the PRICE catalogue. 
According to this information Si- 
viero received (he twenty paintings 
(rom Mrs Gcrda Bormanii who was 
in (he Alto Adige at the end ol the 
war and died at Merano in March 
1946. Gerda Bormann was the \\ ite 
of Hess's successor as party mini- 
ster. Martin Bormann. As such he 
was lesponsible lor all the collabo- 
rators of the partv office, the for- 
mer secretariat of Hess. 
Already up llcss's time, hut also af* 
tcrwards as his successor and as 
secretary lo the Fuhrer. Bormann 
was concerned in all Miller s priva* 
te ullaits. He was certainly up lo 
dale on the collection of paintings 
by Hitler in the possession of the 
KSDAP and tins is pi oved b\ a note 



of Himntlcr'* dated 27.10,1942, In 
it one reads: 

"The three water colours supposed 
to b6 by the FUhrer's hand; Wicn. 
Hciligcnkrcitzcrtiof, Wicn* Kau- 
nitzberp. Das Rathaus, were today 
destroyed by my orders following 
information received from the 
FOhrer (sent with letter of Reich*- 

kiter Unrmarir;, 24 S IW 'Sunt 
ee: BA« NS 19 neur24l). 
So even during the war Hitler con- 
tinued to concern himself w ith the 
iiuthcniicitv of the paintings put in 

to liiLuLttioJi in his n.une and re- 
purchased b\ the NSDAP. Boi 
maun was certainly informed on 
the existence of about thirty pain- 
tings which, according to Dr, Prie- 

sack, were in the end collected, all 
the more so since this collection 
was kept in his offices, probably in 
ihe immediate vie ink v ol his room 
The Fact that the paintings, or so- 
me of them, came to be in the 
hands of Mrs Bormann occasions 
no surprise. Sivicro probably pos- 
sessed the name information as 
Priesack and passed the informa- 
tion on by letter to ihe German hi- 
storian Dr. Bohne of Krcfeld, It 
should therefore be possible to tra- 
ce this information among his pa- 
pers. 

It is verv probaMe that ail fwcuiv 
painting* come I rom the Hess sc- 
crciarnu cnl lee lion and then from 
Bormann* It is also possible and lo- 
v.ical that such paintings passed 
front the Hess Secretariat to Bor~ 
roann and from hint to his wife and 
thus came to Sivicro in Italy* This 
fact together with ihe stylistic Si* 
mi I antics between the pictures, re- 
cognizable even to a non-expert 
and their lull accordance with 
other works by Hitler already 
known to me, leave me in no doubt 
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that at least 18 of the paintings paintings it may be affirmed that nich between 1913 and August 

from the Siviero legacy can be at* Hitler painted pictures of Vienna 1914* 

tribuicd to Hitler. around the period between 1910 

Finally* as regards ihe dale of the and May 1913 and ihe one* of Mo- Munich S9S.I984 
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